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ONE HUNDRED SONGS. | 


By Pierre Jean de Beranger. With Translations by William Young. 

These hundred songs, with the original French on one side, and a transla- 
tion in English on the other, exhibit the spirit of the great “ chansonnier” of 
his day. Noone has better illustrated the truth of the old Ja~obite’s say- 
ing. * Let others make the laws, if | may make the songs,” than Beranger. Con- 
fined in the Force, his winged words flew over France, and shook the throne of 
Charles X. He fought bravely for freedom of thought. and won the battle. 
Through the bars of his prison cell he launched shafts fital to the existence of 
the Bourbon dynasty. Prosecutions and penal sentences only fired his genius : 
unconquerable in defeat, and free in confinement, he was, as a prisoner, one of | 
the most popular and powerful men in France | 

The hundred songs are well selected. though we miss some of the poet's 
most characteristic effusions, as *« Le Marquis de Carabas,”’ ** Mes Jours Gras 
de 1829.” and -* Treizea Table.” But this attempt to make Beranger better 
known ie creditable to the taste aud iugewuity eof Mr Voung eronger ic nn. 
questionably the most effective song-writer of his own, or perhaps any other, 
time. The essential spirit of his age and country are embalmed in his verse. 
One might write from it a history of the events of his day, and gather from it 
the characteristics of his nation. He has made it a great moving power in the 
political world. and he seems only to speak the truth when he represents his. 
song as an impulse irresistibly called forth by great events. He has been | 
compared both to Horace and Burns, but he is distinct from both. He has 
more sentiment than Burns. more vigour than Horace, and more spirituality 
than either ; but then he wants the deep feeling, the passion. and the true- 
heartedness of the Scot, and the calm amiable philosophy of the Roman. The 
stoic and the epicurean are mingled in his nature ; he loves freedom like Cato, 
and joy like Anacreon. 

Freedom of thought and the black bread of Sparta are dearer to him than | 
servitude and the Falernian wine. The first quality of his verse is its simplicity. | 
His muse wears pure and classic drapery, though all its folds are his own. His, , 

inness of expression agrees perfectly with his republican cast of thought 

is natural, unadorned style, compared with the elaborate verse of Moore, 
shows like the attitude of a Grecian grace beside the pose of an opera-dan- 


cer. 
It is well observed in the brief preface to this volume that the life of the po 
et has been described by himself in his songs. He is a child of the Revolution, | 
and has helped tc nourish the admiration of the French people for that event. 
with ail its tremendous crimes. Born in 1780, his mind was formed by Repub- 
lican sentiment, and he has retained that scorn of Kings and priests which was 
prevalent in the days of his vouth. 
His verses made him known to Lucien Bonaparte in his youth, but he had. 
always to maintain a hard struggle for his existence, as the place given him in) 
the Academy of Paris seems to have brought bim less than £100 a year. To 
this he refers when uescribing his love of song and the consolation it has been! 
to 

Dune vie incertaine 

Ayant en de |'effroi, 
Je rampe sous le chaine 


Du plus modique auploi.” 
The whole song is indicative of his nature, and is well rendered by Mr. 


Young :— 
MY VOCATION. 
Uglv, weak, in distress, 
as | thrown on this ball ; 

Trodden down in the press, 

Just because I was small. 
To my lips as my sighs 

Willall touchingly spring, 
God in kindliness cries, . 

“ Sing, poor little one, sing !” 
1 am splashed by the wheel, 

As Wealth passes in state ; 
I the insolence feel 

Of the rich and the great ; 
Nothing shelter supplies 

From the scorn that they fling : 
God in kindliness cries, 

* Sing, poor little one, sing !” 


Aye in Dread of those pains, 
That the needy must face, 
I am crouching in chains 
To a beggarly place. 
Freedom fondly I prize, 
But to food I must cling : 
God in kindliness cries, 
“ Sing, poor little one, sing !” 


Deigned of old to make light , 

Bot with youth, [ bo 
He is taking bis flight. 

To see Beauty's bright eyes, 
Doth my Beart vainly wring : 

God in kindliness cries, 


Then to sing, or I'm wrong, 
Here below is my lot : 
All, who smile at my song, 
Will love me—will they not ! 
When her charm Friendship plies, 
When delight wine doth bring - 
God in kindliness cries, 
Sing. poor little one, sing 
His verses on Poland finely express his ardour for liberty. We quote the 
two last stanzas of this fine composition as rendered by Mr. Young. They 
will remind the reader of our Campbell :— 
Were I one day, one single day, the God, 
Whom Poland supplicates with voice of wail, 
Before the dawn, at my avenging nod, 
The trembling Czar should in bis court turn pale. 
How would | love the Poles! despite old saws, 
Te etrew their path with miracles my care ; 
Ah, miracles alone can aid their cause ! 
Haste, let us haste ! ‘tis honour calls us there ! 


Haste, let us haste ! but oh, my strength how small ! 
Hear, King of Heaven, my sad appeal to thee ! 
Father of Liberty ! their stay, their all, 
Bid me this people's guardian angel be ! 
Give to my voice, O God ! the trumpet's breath, 
That to the universe I may declare, 
In such loud tones as might awake from death, 
Haste, hasten, ye ! ‘tis honour calls you there ! 


Beranger nobly refused the pension offered him by the July Government. 


The ruling sentiment of his soul is expressed in his song— 


THE REFUSAL. 
A pension from the court ! the offer came ! 
Mine honour needs not shrink, nor need my name 
The Moniteur adorn : 
Wants for myself I have but very few ; 
Yet when the wretched I recal to view, 
I seem for riches born. 


Should poverty or woe afflict a friend, 

Honours and rank we may not give or lend, 
But gold, at least, we share, 

Hurrah for gold ! for oft, were I a king, 

Ay ! if five ee francs it would but bring, 
I'd pawn my crown, I swear. 


If im my cell a little gold should rain, 
Quick, knows where, it vanishes again ; 
I cannot hold it fast. 
To sew my pockets up, I should have had 
The needles that belonged to my grand-dad, 
When he had breathed his last. 


Still, let your gold with you, my friend, abide ; 
Freedom, alas! in youth I made my bride, 
A mistress somewhat rude. 
I, who in verse was wont to ce'ebrate 
Beauties, nor few nor coy, must meet my fate, 
Jn bondage to a prude. 


Freedom! your excellency, ‘tis a dame, 
Who blindly dotes on honour ; and her fame 
Is drunken, mad renown : 
She, if in street or drawing-room she spy 
The smallest morsel of galioon, will cry, 
** Down with the livery ! down !” 


Your crowns would but her condemnation prove ; 
In fact, why should you by a pension move 
My muse, so true and free ! 
I am a sou without alloy ; but throw 
Silver in secret over me, and lo! 
False money [ should be. 


Keep, keep your gifts, then, for some fears I feel ; 
Yet, if too great for me your generous zeal 
Should by the world be found, 
Know well who your betrayer was—my heart, 
Like lute suspended, ever plays its part— 
When touched it will resound. 


The spirit, even more than the merit, of Beranger’s songs has given them 


their great popularity. Frenchmen love the memory of their great revolution, 
and revert to it with pride. The days of July seem tame in comparison with 
Love, himself, my distress the insurrection of Au 

‘The peaceful rule of the throne of the Barricades is regarded as a poor sub- 
stitute for the glories of the Republic. ‘The revolution has become an admired 
epoch in their history. 
ness of power, and fills them with a sentiment of the sublime. 


st in 1792, and the massacres of September in 1793. 


It excites their sensibilities, gives them a conscious- 
It is the pop- 


ular topic of their historians, their poets, and their novelists. Its astrocities 
palliated ; its villains exalted to heroes. Lamartine yields to the 


lar impulse, and employs his pen in depicting the amiability and the vrmeaf 
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Sing, poor little one, sing ! | 


gret that 1,900 years after the Christian revelation he should be no wiser in his 
sentiments than the bards who flourished centuries before it ; for in his philo-| hac My which he treats. It is evident that events are of little weight with him : 


sophy, spirit, and belief,—if belief can be negative,—Pierre Jean de Beranger 
is a heathen. '\ men and ideas.” This may be philosophically just—but it is not 


a '\right, and though to the author's system we are indebted for the omission of 
THE HISTORY OF THE GIRONDINS. ; much dry matter and the introduction of a brilliant series of political charac- 

fBy M. A. de Lamartine. Vols. I. and II. Paris, Furne. | ters, yet that system fails to satisfy the reader’s mind. ‘ 
The celebrity of M. de Lamartine both as a poet and an orator, and yet more | It must, nevertheless, be confessed that the form which M. de Lamartine 
the peculiarities of his political character, have rendered the appearance of his, bas chosen is most excellently adapted to those individual sketches and minute 
first historical work a matter of great interest in France. That in relating the! details which give life to a picture. ‘The first two volumes—though they must 
history of the Girondins—who belong to a period yet very vividly remember-| Hecessarily be the-least interesting of the series—are full of life, vigour, and 
ed by the French—M. de Lamartine would take a more decided tone than has| interest. The characters are not mere cold conventionalities. They represent 
human beings in a time when heroic virtue was a passion and passion itself was 


hitherto marked his political career, and furnish a clearer insight into the na-| P 
ture of his own opinions than had been previously obtained, seems to have been Often a virtue. The dying Mirabeau,— Vergniaud, the eloquent orator of the 


very generally expected. We believe that such expectation is not likely to Gironde,—and Madame Roland, the real chief of that ill-fated party into which 
be justified by the work before us. ‘The author is obviously desirous of not she so strove to infuse her own heroic spirit—are drawn with a truth and vi- 
only appearing impartial—but of being so. He has not endeavoured to ex- Vidness very different from Thiers’ proverbial coldness of manner. We feel, 
tenuate the faults of the Girondins or exaggerate the crimes and excesses) While reading, that M. de Lamartine has derived his facts and descriptions from 
of their antagonists. He belongs to neither Montagne or Gironde. His the most authentic sources—from letters and original memoirs—and yet more 
sympathies are with whatever he finds of good on any side—his comtempt is| from tradition. A spirit of reality and conviction pervades the work. 
for whatever is mean and evil—and his compassion is for the unfortunate vie- || The style of M. de Lamartine, both as an orator and as a poet, is well 
tims of rll parties. Sympathies thus enlarged and universal fave a relation | raniran To richness, energy, and eloquence it adds melody and rhythm in a 
to his poetical character ; and may help te- explain why, though an orator,| degree never equalled in that of any other French writer. Its defects are the 
of acknowledged talent and eloquence, the author of « Joceleyn” has never, #4meness occasioned by the epithets and images that load it, and an artificiali- 
as a political man, exercised any material influenee un hic countrymen. | which It Shares In COMMON Wit Mose OF produetians 
The fate of the Girondins has long been the most interesting episode of the modern French school. ‘These defects are, from the length and nature of 
the Revolution of °93. The first appearance of the pariy on the stage of the work, more apparent in «The History of the Girondins” than én the au- 
that eventful drama—their glorious dreams and high aspirations—the long thor’s poems and speeches. There is throughout a lyrical and declamatory 
and arduous stroggle which they maintained with their inflexible antago-| ‘one recalling the orator and poet ; and which, though it gives strength and 
nists the Jacobins—and above all their fall, so full of dignity and noble des- effect to Peet ed is peculiarly unsuitable to the conciseness proper in 
pair—have contributed, more than the deéds which they accomplished, and| historical narrative. ‘The opening is quite in accordance with the epic stateli- 
notwithstanding their shallow views and vain theories, to endear their names 28s which generally characterizes M. de Lamartine’s writings. 
to posterity hen we look back on the position which they maintained |“! undertake,” he says, “to write the history of a small body of men cast 
from the beginning of the Revolution to their fall on the memorable Bist by Providence in the heart of the greatest drama of modern times ;—in whom 
of May, 1793, the wonder seems that, with views so much opposed to the |Were united the ideas, passions, faults, and virtues of, an epoch—and whose 
real spirit of that Revolution, they continued to hold the position so long. life and policy forming, so to speak, the nucleus of the French Revolution 
Their number was at all times very limited when compared with that of perished by the same blow which crushed the destinies of their country.” 
heir antagonists : for even when they seemed to stand on something like | It may be questioned if the author has not overrated the influence which the 
an equality, an observant eye might always discern that they were alone,||Girondins exercised on the French Revolution. They certainly had no con- 
while the poeple were with the Jacobins. The latter adopted all the pas- trol over it, for they were amongst the victims ; nor is even the first revolu- 
sionate prejudices and coarseness of the populace—that they might rule it tonary impulse to be ascribed to them. It was the work of neither Girondins 
more effectually. Too practical to dream of stemming or turning the cur-|/20r Montagnards; but had a higher and deeper origin. ‘The revolutionary 
rent of the great revolutionary torient, their study was to be so far in ad-| principle lay in the people; who carried it out to its extreme limits. It be- 
vance that it could not sweep them away. Thus it was that the Jacobins, !onged to no party, for it was the inevitabie result of ages of oppression and 
were monarchical in turn. ‘Thus it was that Robespierre in the earlier part) |™isery. Voltaire and Rousseau (of whom the one attacked religion and the 
of the Revolution proposed to abolish capital punishment ;—and who shall] other society) hastened the explosion of the popular feeling, but did not gere- 
venture to say that he was not sincere? In the day of his highest power,||fate it. The causes of great events seldom lie in men, considered as individ- 
he was but the popular instrument; and when he sent his victims to the||¥als. The Girondins were but disciples of the philosophers of the 18th cen- 
scaffold he did no more than reflect the image of the public mind that had|/tury. ‘The real cause of the favour which the Girondins enjoy in the opinion 
grown remorseless and cruel, just as he ,had reflected it when it was magnani-|/0f the present day is the fact that they were, comparatively speaking, free 
mous and noble—when the national spirit was that of a people conscious at once’ |ffom that red stain which colours for ever the memory of their opponents. They 
of its strength and of not having as yet abused it. are nearly the only men of the Revolution whose acts the French need not 
It was the real greatness of the Girondins that they were far more independ. disavow. M. de Lamartine seems inclined to blame them for having endanger- 
ent of the people than their antagonists,—but it was also the occasion of their |¢d the revolution by their systematic obstinacy. The truth is, they were, 
fall. What they conceived, they executed by themselves—reckless of the |throughout, faithful to their proper part—of republican inflexibility ; as were 
good or evil which may ensue. They startled Robvespierre with the name of a||the Jacobins to theirs, which consisted in yielding to the people whom they 
republic when as yet the royal powe* was scarcely shaken by the revolutionary| governed. The result was the scaffeld for both parties; but it was in the na- 
tempest. ‘They were then as much in advance of the Jaccbins as they were||ture of the case that the Girondins should perish first. 
behind at a later period. This boldness of theirs, however, was more syste-| M. de Lamartine has described with much skill the position of the different 
matic than real. Their republican principles were far too theoretical to be re- ee divided the National Assembly before the appeatance of the 
duced to practice. Instead of original views adapted to the state of the coun- |Girondins on the political horison. The situation of the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
try, thev indulyed in vague but eloquent declamations berrowed from the phi '|distracted by the conflicting opinions of his counsellors—his vacilliating dispo- 
losophers of the eighteenth century. The democracies of Greece and the /$ition—and the duplicity which he was unavoidably led o practise are alldrawn 
Rowman repuplic were kept before them as models for imitation. Their object| with painful fidelity and power. — 
was less to second the revolutionary movement which was agitating France|) ‘The following account of the ill starred flight to Varennes is more detailed 
after her centuries of oppression, than at once to found a French republic—and| |4ud interesting than any we recollect to have met with. On the evening of the 
there stop. They understood neither the situation of France nor the characte. | 
of their countrymen. Indeed, the greatferror which the Gironde party com ||dren, and Ma-lame Elizabeth, the king's sister,) were no sooner left alone by their 
mitted was that of looking on the French—degraded as they were by the ty-) usual visitors than they put on travelling dresses suited to the occasion, and 
rapny of ages—as on G eeks or Romans ripe for a free republic. With the)|metin the queen’s bed-:oom. 
wonderful instinet which they displayed in such matters, the Jacobins saw) “ Thence they proceeded, by a secret communication to the apartment ofthe 
through the delusion of their antagonists. ‘They saw, at the same time, how | Duke de Villequier : and issued from the palace in separate groups at intervals 
ever, that it was a delusion which fell in with some of the views of the people ;|/f time, to avuid attracting the attention of the sentries in the courts by the 
whose fondness for all. that related to ancient Greece and Rome was elreedy ie of so many persons together. Under cover of the numbers who were 
displayed. This feeling they humoured by flattering comparisons and a theat | leav ing the chateu on foot or in carriages after the *coucher” of the king, they 
rical atlectation of antiquity ; while they, nevertheless, remained in thought) /feached the Carrousel without being discovered. The Queen leaned on the arm 
and action ever and truly French. The Girondins sought to infuse into the! of one of the “gardes du corps,” and led Madame Royale by the hand. In cros- 
pation a spirit of heroism and freedom of which that nation knew nothing: the||sing the Carrousel, she met M. de la Fayette : who followed by one or two of- 
Jacobins gave it the name and outward form—and the people were satisfied ||licers of his stall, was entering the Tuilleries for the purpose of seeing in per- 
Another cause of the fall of the Girondins may be likewise traced to them-|/son that the measures rendered necessary by the revelations of the day had 
selves. ‘Their enemies called them aristocrats—and not without some show/||been duly taken. : 
of reason. ‘They were the atistoerats of talent, eloquence and genius Be-|| “She shuddered at the sight of the man who was, to her eyes, the represen- 
yond the wide sympathies of their republican feelings, they had nothing in| /tative of irsurrection and captivity ; and her escape from his glance seemed, 
common with the people—whose increasing coarseness and ferocity instinc-||to her imagination, an escape from the nation itself. * * Madame Elizabeth, 
tively repelled them. For the most part, they belonged by birth to the dour-|/leaning on the arm of one of the guards, followed at a distance. The King had 
geowsie : a wealthy and intelligent class who have ever looked with a jealous| been the last to leave the palace, accompanied by the Dauphin, then seven 
eye on those who stand either above or below them: and though they were so|/years old. ‘The Count de Fersen, disguised as a coachman, walked on before, 
far true to their new and revolutionary principles as to desire that the people||and acted as their guide. 
should rise to their own igvel, it was not in their nature to stoop to that of the!| ‘ The rendezvous was on the quay of the Theatins ; where two carriages 
ple —Such were the men whose eventful and striking history M. de Ja ||awaited the travellers. The Queen’s women, and the Marchioness of Tourzel 
martine has attempted to relate. were there bejore thein. In the corfusion attendant on a flight so hazardous, the 
Strange as it may seem, with the exception of Guadet's imperfect aceount||Queen and her guide crossed the Pont Royal, and lost themselves for an instant 
‘there does not exist a distinct history of the Girondins. They play, of coarse,||m the Rue du Bac. Perceiving her mistake, the Queen grew alarmed, and 
an important part in every narrative connected with the Revolution; but, until||precipitately retraced her steps. The King and his son, who reached the spot 
‘M. de Lamartine undertook the task, they had, properly speaking, no historian. loy @ circuit of streets anda different bridge, were half an hour later. This 


—he says himself that they will be found to occupy less space in his work than 
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time seemed an age to the monarch’s wife and sister. They came at length, || 


however, and threw themselves into the first carriage. 

«* The Count de Fersen mounted the box, seized the reins, and himself drove 
the royal family to Bondy—their first stage between Paris and Chalons. There 
by the Count’s arrangement, were waiting the berlin constructed for the Ki 
and a cabriolet. The Queen’s two female attendants and a ‘+ garde du corps” 
disguised, entered the latter ; the King, Queen, Dauphin, and Madame Royale, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the Marchioness of Tourzel occupied the berlin. Two 
“gardes du corps” seated themselves, one in front and the other behind. The 
Count du Fersen kissed the hands of the King and Queen, committed them to 


Elizabeth and the children into two small upper chambers and there wept. The 
‘King, surrounded, below, by municipal officers and national guards, ceased to 
importune them. He wandered up and down the wooden stairs of the misera- 
ble abode—passing from the queen to his sister and from his sister to his chil- 


dren. 

«« What he could not extort from compassion, he hoped to win from delay and 
ifrom force. * * Inany case, he was satisfied that he would be delivered, 
‘ere the return of the couriers sent to Paris, by tue forces of M de Bouille, 
'—whom he knew to be at hand, unsuspected by the people. His only won- 
der was, that the rescue should be so slow in coming. But the hours 


the care of Providence, and returned to Paris—which he quitted the same night ‘struck, one after another—the night was passing away—and the expected aid 
by another route for Brussels, intending to rejoin the roval family at a later came not.” 


period. At the same hour, Monsieur, the king’s brother, quitted the palace 
of the Luxembourg for Brussels, where he arrived without having been recog- 
ined.” 


It nevercame. The king was hurried back, with his wife and children, to 
Paris—thenceforth their prison. M. de Lamartine is evidently painfully affect- 
ed by the fate of this unhappy family : and it is with feelings of relief that he 


After describing how the royal fugitives reached Chalons without being im-| turns from their melancholy history, to that of the Girondins—now beginning 


peded in their progress, M. de Lamartine continues as follows :— 


“This was the only great town through which they had to pass. It was half 


past three in the afternoon. A few idlers gathered round the carriages while 
the horses were being changed. The king showed himself imprudently at the 


window and was recognised by the postmaster. But the worthy man felt that 


the life of his sovereign hung ona look or a gesture of his—suppressed his emo- 
tion—drew away the attention of the crowd—assisted to harness the horses 


to play their part in the great drama. We shall return to his volumes in a fu- 
‘ture number. 
PERPETUAL LAMPS. 
Tue incidental mention of these lamps, has induced us to take up the sub- 
ject with an endeavor toset at rest the doubts, and if possible to clear up the 


with his own hands—and hastened the departure of the post boys. On him »bsurdities, which still overshadow it. The paper mentioned in the article re- 


alone of all that population, the blood of his king rested not. The carriage roll- 
ed out of the gates of Chalons ; and the King. Queen, and Madame Elizabeth 
simultaneously exclaimed, ‘ We are saved !’ ” 


ferred to was read at the York meeting of the Archeological Institute by Mr. 
||Way ; and thus for at least the hundredth time, the question has been revived, 
| discussed, and relinquished as an insoluble mystery afterall. At the spoliation 


A fresh imprudence of the King at Sainte Menehould, however, betrayed! of the monasteries in York, says Camden, a vault attached toa little chapel 


him to Drouet, the pustmaster’s son. A detachment of dragoons suspected of, 


attachment to the royal cause, being in the town, Drouet did not venture to 


was broken into, and an ignited lamp, which must have been burning for ages, 
\was discovered therein. A curious and most interesting communication by 


raise an alarm ; but suddling a horse he sturted immediately for Varennes— Mr. Wetherall followed, containing a minute account of another sepulchral 


which was the next stage. 


lamp discovered on the route from Granada to Cordova, in an ancient Roman 


One of the dragoons saw the act, and suspected its object ; and finding) sepulchre, which was also burning at the time of discovery, but was broken in 


means to escape 


from the “ surveillance” exercised over his comrades by the) pieces by the carelessness of the labourers. In both cases the flame was in- 


people, followed the denouncer closely—resolved to take his life. But Drouet) stantly extinguished. There have been manv accounts of these everlasting 


—who, apprehensive of pursuit, looked often behind—perceived his pursuer ; 
and being well acquainted with the country, took a by-road that led to Var- 


ennes. 
It was near midnight, when the roy 


every age. Two or three notices will here 
su e. 
Fifteen hundred years after her death, the tomb of Tullia, Cicero’s daugh- 


al family, unsuspicious of the danger, 'ter, was accidentally discovered, and opened ; and it was found to be illumina- 


that threatened them, entered the town—which they found buried in sleep. Of, ted by one of these lamps, the light being extinguished instantly on the admis- 
their entrance and subsequent arrest, M. de Lamartine gives the following des-| sion of fresh air. More marvellous is the relation about the Jamp of Olybius:— 


cription : 
“ The town of Varennes is formed of two distinct quarters,—a Higher town 


A Paduan peasant. on digging into the earth, accidentally struck on an urn; 
this contained another urn, within which was a lamp still burning, between two 


and a Lower, divided by a river and a bridge. M. de Guoguelas ha:l stationed, other vessels, the one full of liquid gold, and the other of liquid silver! An 
a relay in the Lower town on the other side of the bridge. The measure was inscription upon the urn informed him that the great alchemical secret was con- 
in itself pradent,—since it obliged the carriages, &c, to cross the defile of the tained in these vessels. Pausanius relates that Callimachus construeted a gol- 
bridge with the horses brought from Clermont ; and in the event of a popular, den lamp, which he placed in the temple of Minerva at Athens; and after some 
eommotion the changing of horses and departure were more easy after the oil had been poured into it, it continued burning for a whole year. Then there 
bridge was once crossed. Of this, however, the King should have been fore-| is an account, implicitly received by Licetus (the author of a ponderous folio on 


warned — and was not. ‘the subject,) that the tomb of Pallas, the Virgilian hero, was discovered in 
ping wound in 


“He and the Queen alighted from the carriage in extreme agitation, and wander-| the year a."p."!041 ; the corpse unchanged by time, with that 
ed half an hour through the deserted’streets of the Upper Town in search of a re- the heart so affectingly described by tie poet ; and in the sepulchre was found 
lay. They knocked at the doors of those houses in which they saw lights burn.| a lamp which, however, could not be put out by any means whatsoever, thus 


ing ; but could not make themselves understood. In despair they returned to 


the carriages—which the postboys threatened to abandon with their horses., 


By dint of prayers, gold, and promises, they prevailed on these men to resume 
their seats and go forward. The carriages once more in motion, the travellers 
rallied ;—attributing the accident to a misunderstanding, and already fancying 
themselves in the midst of M. de Bouille’s camp. 

“ The High Town is crossed without obstacle. The closed houses repose 
in a deceptive calm. A handful of men only are awake ; and they are silent 
and concealed. Between the Higher and Lower towns was a tower, standing 
at the entrance of the bridge which divided them. This tower rose over a mas- 
sive arch through whose dark and narrow passages the carriages were obliged 
to proceed at aslow pace—and where the smallest obstacle might arrest them. 
A remnant of feudality !—a sinister snare !—in which of old the nobility entrap. 
ped the people—and where, by a strange retribution, the people were now to 
arrest a monarchy ! 

« Scarcely were the carriages involved in the darkness of this archway, ere 
the horses, shying at an upturned cart, suddenly stopped : and five or six arm- 
ed men, emerging from the shadow, rushed to the horses’ hexds and the win- 
dows—commanding the travellers to alight and have their passports examined 
at the Municipality. 

‘«. The man who issued this order to his sovereign was Drouet. Immediately 
on his arrival from Sainte Menehould he had awakened from their sicep some 


| differing from the generally received characteristic of the ‘perpetual lamps.’ 
| Merlin the magician, among other wonderful things which he accomplished, ap- 
| pears to have succeeded in constructing one of ae lights, if we are to take 
| the author before-mentioned as a credible authority. But we need not enume- 
'|rate examples. 
If the different accounts are to be credited, the mystery is completely be- 
yond solution. Let us enter more closely into the subject. Camden, with a 
customary caution, lays the responsibility of the tale he recounts on the shoul- 
_ ders of several ‘credible persons,’ who related it, to him, and contents himself 
||with quoting Lazius for the exposition of the perpetual flame secret. The ac- 
| count of the lamp of Olybius is an obvious impossibility, until at least the laws 
‘which affect:;combustion’undergo a very material alteration. The other examples 
‘may be as sumnarily disposed of with the exception of the most receat alleged 
discovery in Spain. It is, however, much to be regretted that no archeologist 
|was present at the time: that none but i t rustics, full, possibly, of su- 
‘perstitious terrors, beheld this famous lamp, or we might have had the ques. 
|tion set at rest for ever. There are suspicious circumstances about the tales, 
as they = been nee to us, to which we do well to give heed. It is 
most unfortunate, then, that the perpetual lamps always go owt as soon as 
are discovered. One would think they might have the Seen, at any = 
\keep is, after enduring unaltered the lapse of ages, fora few days or weeks, 
land so give us moderns a chance of getting trustworthy testimony concerning 


ng datriots, who were his friends, and imparted to them his conjectuzes|them. But no! they are no sooner found, than they are found out; and this, 


ou 
Either déubting the probability of his suspicions or wishing to monopolise the 
glory of arresting a king of France, these men had not warned the municipality, 
alarmed the town, nor aroused the people. The appearance of a plot flattered 
their patriotism : and they felt that in their own persons they represented the 
nation.” 

Resistance was useless,—and none was offered. The royal family were taken 
to the house of a grocer named Sausse—who was the Syudic of Varennes. The 

was at once recognised. At first he denied his rank ; but finally 
consented to acknowledge it—and whilst Drouet was alarming the town, endea. 
voured to prevail ot. Sausse and the others present to permit his proceeding on 
his journey. They were moved by his entreaties and misfortunes—yet dared 
not to consent The risk was too great :— 

«« The wife of M. Sausse—whom her husband consulted by a glance, and 
whose heart the Queen hoped to touch—was least moved of all present. While 
the king was haranguing the municipal officers, the weeping princess, sitting 
between two bales in the shop, with her children on Nee knees, showed the lat. 
ter to Madame Sausse. 

«« «You are a mother, Madame,’ said the Queen,—‘ and you are a wife; the 
fate of a wife and mother is in your hands! Think what [ am feeling for these 
children and for my husband! To one word of yours I may owe their safety. 
The Queen of France may be your debtor for more than her kingdom or her! 
life 


«« ‘Madame,’ replied the grocer’s wife with the common sense of hearts 
in which prudence has extinguished generosity,—‘ | would I could serve you. 
You think of the King—I of Monsieur Sausse. A wife must think of her hus- 
band.’ 


Jjedgments, confers upon them at once a highly apocryphal charac- 


Iter. ingenious Bishop Wilkins explains this feature of the lamps, by pre- 
|'suming that the exposure to open air disturbed the balance between the fame 
and the fuel, and that consequently, the flame shortly went out; but this isa 
lame and impotent conclusion. It may also be asked—allowing that the 
lamps were found really burning, and were blown out accidentally—How is 
‘it that they have never been relighted, and handed down from age to age, visi- 
\ble witnesess to the truth of the statements? The question cannot be answer- 


which considerably damages its credibility as a matter of fact. On the whole, 
it may be averred that the stories at present received about the lamps are of a 
very questionable nature. There are, however, other grounds for doubting, 
and of a more satisfactory description. In the ‘Archwologia’ of the society of 
Antiquariee, will be found an account of the discovery of a Roman sepulchral 
lamp, in a ‘barrow,’ at Barblon in Essex. The tomb was opened by an arch. 
wologist fortunately, and the lamp was discovered in one corner of it, with all 
the appearance of having been long extinguished. The lamp, with its con- 
tents, was sent to Mr. Farady, the eminent chemical philosopher. In it was 
jeontained a cake of a substance. dry, brittle, and earthly in appearance. The 
upper surface of it was black, the lower green, from its contact with the bronze 
of the lamp. This substance was altogether combustible, and consisted sim- 
ply of a fatty fuel, much changed bytime In the beak of the lamp was found 
a wick, evidently consisting of a fibrous vegetable material, about an inch in 
diameter, and half-consumed. Near the lamp stood what has been believed to 
be a curdle chair—indicative of the official authority, or of the noble rank of the 
tomb-tenant Here, now,! were all the elements of a splendid fable, excepting 


“ All hope was lost then, since there was no pity to be found even in 


the simple circumstance of the lamp being out, which, there is little doubt, 
|reuld have been overleaped, had the discovery taken place at another epoch, 


ed. There is, moreover, an air of romance about every aecount that exists, 
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and by other means. We may go a step beyond, and ask—If the ‘perpetual 
lamps’ were known to the ancients, how was it that a noble Roman’s shade was 
left to the poor consolation of a vegetable wick and most unperpetual tallow! 
The historians of these lamps are not content with the simple assertion of their 
being in combustion, but they insist upon the ‘fact,’ that they gave forth suffi- 
cient light thoroughly to illuminate the sepulchre. This is another ground of 
objection. It is well known that light, in ordinary circumstances, as in a lamp, 
is produced by the ignition of solid particles of matter ; the light of a lamp is 
due to the ignition of the carbon of its fuel. In burning, then a certain amount 
of solid matter is consumed every minute. Dr. Ure calculates that a mould 
candle consumes rather more than a hundred grains of tallow per hour. If we 
allow, to make a — estimate, sixty grains of solid carbon to such a light 
per hour, this would demand about seventy pounds of solid carbon for one 
year, or about three tons for a century, for the production of the light alone of 
such a flame. This is, however, only an approximative statement of the case, as 
we are still to account for that portion of the fuel which contributes to the 
non-luminous part of flame. Thus a whole tallow chandler’s warehouse, econ- 
omised as you will, would only supply a mould candle with fuel for about a cen-|| 
tury ; and it will be a novel discovery indeed to the antiquarian world, if such a 
receptacle be ever found in connexion with any ancient sepulchre. We have 
taken the fuel to be of the nature of fat or tallow, but it is evident the same 
line of argument applies itself to all other kinds, excepting always that liquid! 
Lazian gold, which fignorant moderns know nothing about. There is a fur. 
ther difficulty, which, even if an eternal supply of fuel were granted, would 
render the constant flame an impossibility ; that is the nature ofa wick. Grant- 
ing that it_might be made of asbestos, and thus rendered indestructable, it 
would, after the lapse of some time, become so charged with half-decomposed 
fuel, as to form a semi-solid mass, which had Jost the power of imbibing the oil 
in sufficient quantity to sustain the fame. A final objection lies in the want 
of fresh air. With a perpetual flow of oil, and a wick, if it were possible, so 
made as to obviate the last objection, the lamp, without a renewal of the ex- 
hausted oxygen of the tomb, would speedily become extinct. This appears to 
have been the case with the lamp discovered at Barblon. Such is the presump- 
at such the positive, evidence opposed to the perpetuity of the sepulchral 
ights. 
Learned men, however, have perplexed themselves much in the attempt to 
explain away the difficulty. The penetrating genius of Baptist Porta exercised) 


itself in vain upon this subject: he believed ‘in the truth of the accounts, but 
failed in all his experiments to produce anything like an eternal flame. Bishop! 
Wilkins suggested the idea of the asbestian wick, and innocently asks, wheth- 
er it was not probable that an inconsumable oil might not be extracted from as- 
bestos itselft—which seems a kind of lucus a non lucendo reasoning. Dr. Plat 
has suggested the idea, that a natural fountain of naptha, or a jet of carburret- 
ted hydrogen, might be in connexion with the Jamps; but this hypothesis is 
open to the objections—first, of the want of renewed air ; and secondly, of the 
entire absence of mechanism attached to the lamps to justify the supposition, 
even if there had been any such natural supply, which has never yet been alleg- 
ed in any instance with which we are acquainted. Mr Way writes—*Some 
substance may have been compounded, which long closed up amidst the pesti- 
lent vapours of the tomb, may at length, on the admission of some measure of 
past air, have become ignited for a brief space of time, and as quickly have 

een extinguished, when, on being brought forth from the vault, an accelerated 
combustion had been produced.’ Now, it is well known to chemists that some 
substances may de so prepared as to take fire on the admission of air to them, 
as in the numerous chemical playthings known as pyrophori; but these mus! 
be rigidly excluded from the air, in hermetically-sealed glass tubes, or they! 
become slowly oxidated, and are useless ; therefore the objection to Mr Way’s' 
hypothesis is insuperable, as no substance could be cxpoeed even to the impure 
air of the tomb without undergoing, in the course of ages, a slow oxidation, 
and thus becoming incombustible. It is remarkable that the same idea sug- 
gested itself to the mind of Porta, who was well acquainted with the tartrate 
of = pyrophorus; but he candidly admits that it will not solve the diffi- 
culty. 

The solution we would venture to offer (supposing that light is actually seen 
on breaking into any crypt or sepulchre) is the following, though it cannot be 
much pressed :—The gas phosphuretted hydrogen is the product, in certain cir- 
cumstances, of the decay of animal substances, and instantly shines with a 
phosphorescent light on coming in contact withair. Is it not probable that 
the decaying remains deposited in the grave may have, in the course of years, 
been slowly evolving small quantities of this gas! Let the tomb be supposed 
to contain some of this gas, and an extinct sepulchral lamp: some labourers 
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iven the rame of Melville. _ You will observe that the people are allowed to 
ive according to their own ideas of comfort, receiving from such asssis- 
tance and instruction as they are willing to accept.’ 

* Do you find them amenable to instruction ?” inquired one of the officers, a 
middle-aged man with a weather-beaten countenance, who wore the uniform of 
a lieutenant. 

‘ Why yes,’ replied the colonial functionary. ‘ But the parson is best quali- 
fied to speak on this subject. He devotes a great deal of time and labour to his 
black sheep, as I call them.’ > 

‘The character of the native Africans,’ said the chaplain, ‘ varies with the 
tribe to which they belong. Those of the interior are more civilised and tract- 
able than those of the coast. The Ashantees are warlike and bloodthirsty ; the 
Foulahs, haughty. bold, and enterprising ; the Mandingoes are shrewd, given to 
traffic, and with strong religious feeling. But, speaking in general, I consider 
the negroes a tractable, good-humoured race, easily led by appeals to their af- 
fections. The mild, gentle, flexible character which renders them so valuable 
as slaves, makes them also good free citizens, provided the government under 
which they live be not so managed as to excite their evil passions, and particu- 
larly to mortify their vanity, which is a ruling principle with them. = Occasion- 
ally, however, we find among them men of 2 different stamp—obstinate, head- 
strong, unmanageable. Such a man—a very remarkable personage, by the way 
—vou will probably see in the village which we are approaching.” 

‘You mean Lagoma?’ observed the secretary. 

* What is his history?’ asked the younger officer. : 
‘He is a native of the Eboe country, near the mouth of the Quorra, or Ni- 
ger,’ replied the secretary. ‘He was liberated about four years ago from the 
slaver Africana, which you will recollect, was captured by the Bronte off the 
Cape Verde Islands. From his story, it appears that he was the chief, or I sup- 
pose we might call him the king, of a sept or a subdivision of the Eboe tribe 
not far from the great river. An older relative, a cousin or uncle, a 
larger district, situated on the western bank of the Quorra. The kinsman of 
his managed to involve himself in debt with some of the rascally Portuguese 
slave-traders, who kept him in constant annoyance by their demands for pay- 
ment. As this was to be made in slaves, and he was at that mement too 

to undertake a war with any of his neighbours, the hereditary enemies of the 
Eboes, he could hit upon no other scheme for discharging his obligations than 
that of raking up an old quarrel with his cousin, and falling upon him so sudden- 


‘ly, as to give him no opportunity for resistance. Poor Lagoma was taken pri- 


soner with all his family and half his subjects. His younger brother was killed 
in the conflict. His wife and their two children, along with more than a hundred 
of his people, died of fever and the effects of ill-usage, on board the Africana 
before she was taken. These sufferings and injuries have sunk into his mind, 
and produced a powerful effect. He never smiles, and never joins with the 
other blacks in their amusements or conversation. His whole mind is absorbed 
with the idea of vengeance. From the time that he landed, and was made to 


juuderstand his position here, he has devoted himself to a single object—that of 


procuring, by his labour, sufficient fands to hire a passage in a trading vessel to 
his native country, with a supply of arms, which will enable him, by joining 
some of the tribes opposed to his cousin, to take condign vengeance on the 
treacherous scoundrel. He is assisted by about twenty of his people, who were 
liberated with him, and whom he has inspired with the same feelings. They 
have really made wonderful progress towards the execution of their design, and 
have already accumulated a considerable amount of money by the sale of their 
crops. ‘They are exemplary for their industry and sobriety, and could they but 
be disabused of this extravagant idea of revenge, would be a most valuable ac- 
quisition to our colony.’ 

‘Here you see him,” observed the chaplain, pointing with his whip to a man 
engaged in weeding a field of maize in the vicinity of ahut. He did not even 
look up until the secretary called him by name, when he slowly raised himself, 
and moved towards the party. Both the officers were struck with the air of 
yee one dignity with which he returned their salutations, and led the ,way 
to his hut. 

He was tall and well-proportioned, with the appearance of great strength. 
Although perfectly black, with thick woolly hair, his features had not otherwise 
what is commonly considered the negro cast. His eyes were small, and set be- 
neath his overhanging brow ; and hissnose was not flat, but rather of an aquiline 
shape; his lips were not very thick ; nor did the lower part of the face protrude 
as is common with the race to which he belonged. He wore the ordinary garb 
of the African colonists—loose white cotten trousers, turned up to the Knee 
while working, and a straw-hat ‘is house to which he led them, was, like all 
the rest, of a circular shape, with walls composed of a wrattling of bamboo, and 


break into it, the air falls upon the luminiferous gas, and the vault is filled with 
light, which the ignorant intruders refer to the lamp it enables them to distin 
guish; they seize upon the lamp, and presently the light disappears, the whole’ 
of the phosphuretted hydrogen has been consumed, and the vault is in darkness. 
‘The idea is perhaps worth entertaining, and appears to afford a simple and not 
improbable explanation of a long-lived archzological chimera. 
LAGOMA. 
A TALE OF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

The great river Gambia, after running a course of six hundred miles through 
the tropical regions of Western Africa, disembogues into the Atlantic at about 
12 degress of north latitude. At its mouth lies the small island of St Mary, 
now occupied by the British colony of Bathurst. This settlement, originally o 
a mercantile character, has since become a station for recaptured slaves, auxil- 
to Sierra Leone, which issituated a few degrees farther south. In the 
principal town reside thirty or forty English merchants, who exchange the ma- 
nufactures of their own country for the gum, bees’-wax, hides, ivory, and gold 
of Africa. Besides these, there are the governor of the colony ard his assis- 
tants, together with a small guard of soldiers for the defence of the pa 
lace. 

On a pleasant day in June, some six or seven years ago, a small party of Eu- 
repeans rode out of the town of Wellington towards the villages of the recap- 
tured Africans. It consisted of two naval officers from a frigate then Thee 

A 


in the river, the colonial secretary, and the chaplain of the station. 
course laid them across a level country covered with long loose grass. 
few trees were scattered over the plain, among which were coaspicuous the 
tall graceful palm, with its featherd coronal of leaves, and the huge, swolle 
trunk of the paobab (known there by the singular name of monkey-bread), whic 
sometimes attains to the monstrous girth of sixty feet although not remarkable 
for either height or foliage. At length they came in sight of some fields o 
maize ,sweet putatoes, bananas, and ocras, among which appeared the conical 
roofs of the native huts. 

‘ Yonder, gentlemen,’ said the secretary, ‘is the village to which we ha 


a conical roof thatched ,with straw, the whole bearing a great external resem- 
\blance to a round hay-stack. The furniture was extremely simple, more so.than 
is usual with the negroes; for all Lagoma’s earnings had been carefully reserved 
jfor the purpose of arms: a cooking-pot, and a few baskets, with a raised bed- 
\stead covered with mats, were all. He pointed his visitors to the bedstead b 
way of a seat, and placed before them a bunch of plantains and a calabash full 
of palm wine; then seating himselfon a mat by the door, he calmly waited till 
they should address him. 

* Always hard at work, Lagoma,’ said the secretary. _ 

M Yes ; work hard ; large crop ; plenty money,’ replied the negro chief lacon- 
ically. 

‘Then you still hold to your scheme of revenge, my friend?’ inquired the 


fi chaplain. 


«What you call revenge?’ retorted Lagoma sullenly, as if annoyed at the pros- 
pect of renewed expostulation. ‘I no call it revenge; call it punish,” 
‘ But consider,’ urged the chaplain, + is not your feeling a bad one? Rey 
or punishment is the same thing if undertaken in a savage, unchristian spirit. 
Think how much happiness, how many comforts, you might enjoy with your 
crops and money, if you would but renounce this vindictive enterprise.’ 
+ Misser Officer, who a lieutenant hey ?’ asked Lagoma turning suddenly to 
the oldest of the two naval officers, who answered in the offirmative. 
‘ Sa got wife and children *” 
‘ Yes.’ 
‘Ha! suppose somebody come in the night. set fire to the house, kill wife, 
children, brother, sister, all—what you do to him, Misser Lieutenant hey?’ 
‘I would shoot the villain,’ answered the lieutenant hastily ; ‘that is,’ he 
jadded, after a moment’s thought, ‘ if I caught him on the spot.’ 

«Yes, yes ! Suppose you catch him on the spot, But suppose you no catch 
him till five or six year; what then?’ 

‘ Then I would hand him over to the government, to be dealt with according 
to law.’ 

* What the governor do to him?” inquired the chief. ‘ 

‘ He would be tried before a judge, and if found guilty, would be hanged. 
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« Good!” replied 


, Tising to his feet, and drawi 


Lagoma. himself u wit 

dignity. In my country, I, Lagoma, the governor; I the judge ; I speak’ 
Se law. ‘oklah come in the night, like a thief, give no sign, burn my house, 
eg my brother, sell me, my wife, my children, my people, to the slaver. Al! 


“Nobody left to live with Lagoma. You say forget !—no punish !’ he ¢on- 
tinued, turning quickly to the clergyman, and speaking with much earnestness. 


‘You are very good man. But when I die, { forget—not before.’ So saying, 
he walked hastily out of the hut, and was soon lost among the rows of lofty 
maize stalks that surrounded it. It was evident that he did not wish his agita- 
tion to be seen. 

‘ This is the invariable result of every attempt I have made to soften his vin. 

dictive passion,’ observed the chaplain; ‘yet he is not without good feelings 
In fact his very desire of vengeance springs, as you may have observed, from 
the strength of his affections, and is kept alive by his constant sense of loneli- 
ness.’ 
This observation met with general assent, the younger eeaman, who was a 
a midshipman, evidently inclining to the opinion that Lagoma’s determination 
Was not so very objectionable as the chaplain seemed to consider it. As there 
was no likelihood of his reappearance, the party mounted their horses, and re- 
turned to the port todine. Here they found that a slaver had just come in 
with @ prize fcrew, under the charge of the lieutenant of the Althea, by whose 
boats slaver had been soguanell dier a desperate resistance. She was a 
vessel of about two hundred tons, polacca rigged and had on board nearly three 
hundred slaves. The space between decks was so low, that it was impossible’ 
to stand upright in it, and so crowded, that there was no room to lie down. 
The sufferings of the miserable wretches crammed into this sutfocating hole un-, 
der a vertical sun, amid filth and noxious effluvia, heavily shackled, with defi- 
cient food, surpass the power of imagination to conceive. 


wards him like a lion rushing on his prey. 
The looks of ali present, negroes and English were rivetted on the scene that 
followed, which was a very striking one. ‘The tall form of Lagoma, with every 
feature convulsed by passion, towered over his prostrate enemy, who falling 
back into the arms of his daughter, fixed his gaze, as if fascinated, on the ter- 
rible countenance of his kinsman. Nandee, with one arm around her father, 
stretched the other impleringly towards her cousin. After a brief pause Lago- 
ma spoke. 

ill were unintelligible to the English, but it was evident that they 
were expressive of rage violent denunciation. At one time his excitement 
became so great that the chaplain was on the point of interrupting him, but was 
prevented by the governor. + Let him alone,’ said the latter. +1 think I know 
Ve shall see a different termination to this scene from what you an- 


Lagoma. 
ticipate.” 
At length the negro chief paused for a moment, as if expecting a reply. The 
ld man, however, was so overcome by the shock, acting upon his enfeebled 
frame, as to be incapable of utterance. Nandee, therefore,| answered in his 
stead ; and though her words, like those of Lagoma, were unintelligible, yet 
their general import was readily perceived. Her piteous, appealing tone, the 
tears that slowly gathered and rolled down her dusky cheeks, the manner in 
which she pointed to the ‘evident attenuated form and a gray hair of ber father, 
imade it that she was endeavouring to move the compassion of her angry kins- 
man.  AAt first he listened in sullen silence. Then, in answer to afew brief 
questions, she seemed to enter into a long narrative, relating to the fortunes 
of ther family—at least so the lieutenant judged from a few words of 
their language which he had picked up. As she proceeded, the cloud 
gradually passed from the brow of the listener. He gazed at her with 
looks of interest, which at length seemed to become admiration. Then 
looking again at her father, he shook his head Fora minute be stood 


After dinner, the party increased by this addition of the governor, and of ‘ . 
Lieutenant W ; . = iatomnaenal the slaver, walked down to the slave-||itresolute, with knitted brows, and eyes fixed on the g _ He d to 
Africans. They had been supplied with food and] be undergoing a powerful straggle between contending emotions. At lenght 


yard to view the recaptu 
ing on board the vessel after her capture ; and those who were suffering! 
under serious illness had been removed to the hospital immediately on !anding. 
But notwithstanding these alleviations, the sight was wretched enough. The 
emaciated figures, the eagerness with which many of them still devoured their 
rations, never appearing satisfied, the weakness in their limbs caused by the 
shackles, and by the constrained postures which they had been compelled to 
maintain, the listless attitudes, the vacant, dreary stare, all spoke so plainly of 
misery to which they had been subjected, that it was impossible to view them 
without pain. The governor, however, observed, ‘ These poor creatures seem 
wre enough. ey have evidently been treated worse than usual. Yet 
in a week, one-half of them will be singing and dancing ; and in a month, al! 
but one or two will be merry as crickets. Now, that’s a singularity in the ne. 
gto character which I should like to hear explained. It cannot proceed from 
insensibility, for no people have more feeling.’ 
‘It isa natural cheerfulness and sprightliness of temperament,” replied the. 
chaplain. ‘it is curious to reflect that if these poor people had been of a harsh) 


morose disposition, like the Malays, or the American Indians, they never could th 


have been made slaves. 


Their v virtues have been turned inst 
ery aga 


Trug enough’ replied the govemer. ‘Mr W———, from what part ofthe!" Lagoma, you are turning Christan at lst after the kind 
*From the Quorra, sir; a little above its mouth. Most of them are lain witha good-satured laugh. , . 
Eboes.’ A smile, the first for many years, lighted up for a moment the dark features , 
«A bad set those Eboes, observed the governor. ‘ Crafty and ferocious. of the chief as he replied— Yes now | like to get religion. I feel good here 
Always fighting among themselves.’ (laying his hand on his heart). Suppose you come to Melville now—l like to 
‘1 ‘think, replied the lieutenant, ‘that that proceeds more from the machina-| hear you talk.” 
tions of the slavers than from any other cause. Now, that old man whom you|| ‘Oh ho!” said the governor: +I begin to understand the mystery. Lagoma 


see there, and who is the principal son among them, was uered, taken 

* His own son !’ cxclaimed the hearers. 

‘Yes. Ita that the old fellow had governed his subjects after a rath- 
er tyrannical fashion, and made a number of ma:contents. traders, who 
are constantly among them, and are acquainted with all thi: is going on, took 
advantage ofthis state of feeling, and persuaded tnem to rebel. The revolted 
party, alter the fashion of our own ancestors in the middle ages, got hold of a 
eon of the old chief, and in » manner compelled to be their leader. They were! 
victorious. The old man and most of his adherents were taken prisoners, and 
of sold course to the traders.’ 

This information drew the attention of all the party towards the old chief, 
who presented a pitiable sight. His meagre, attenuated figure was ray aa in 
‘a thick blanket, and yet, though the day was very warm he shivered as though 
in the cold stage of afever. A deep gash, yet unhealed, extended from his 
temple to his chin, and disfigured still more a naturally unprepossessing coun-| 
tenance. His low projecting forehead was partially bald, and his hair was: 
slightly grizzled. He lay reclming on the bosom of a young woman, who ap- 
— to watch over him with great care. His small eyes roved with a lustre 

ze around the yard. 


he turned, andslowly approached the group of officers who had been watching 
his proceedings. 

* Well, Lagoma,’ said the governor, ‘ifI understand the case rightly, your 
desire for revenge ought to be fully satisfied. Your old enemy has met with a 
heavy retribution. Fis fate seems to be worse than your own.’ 

‘ No, no,’ replied Lagoma quickly ; ‘ he no lose all.’ 

‘ You mean his daughter, I suppose?’ said the governor. ‘Very true. She 
iseems to be a jewel—a real treasure. As you say, the old rascal is fortunate in 
having such a child—more so than he deserves. Weil, Lagoma, what do 
you mean to do with your relations olied a . 

*‘ Suppose you like, governor,’ replied the negro in a hesitating manner, ‘ 
take them home with 

‘What! and wreak your vengeance on the poor old man at your leisure !’ re- 
turned the governor with great gravity. ‘For shame, Lagoma!’ Certainly | 
shall not allow any such thing.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the chief; no more revenge—no more bad feeling. Toklah 
plenty punish. Ah, only think, his own son fight him, catch bim, sell him to 
e trader! His own child! Oh, plenty punish. I no more angry. Take 
him home to Melville—give him good house—plenty to eat—make him Well. 


is tired of living alone. He has been talking to his pretty cousin there, and be- 
gins to jook after the parson directly. hy, Lagoma, you get on famous- 


ly. 
| The chief bore this attack with much good-humour, and answered, ‘Me no 
go courting now. What for want a wife! Governor no got any.’ 

‘This retort courteous created a laugh at the expense of that digsitary, in which 
he joined very heartily- + Well, Lagoma,’ said he,+if[ am unfortunate, that 
is no reason why you should be miserable too. So you have my permission to 
take your relations to your residence, on conditiou that you are responsible foc 
their good treatment ; and mind, I advise you to secure your wife before any of 
these young Mandingo gallants about Melville, with their white jackets and 
figured waistcocts, hear of the prize, and cut you out.’ 

* Very well, me see,’ replied the chief, coolly, as he turned to rejoin his rela- 
tions. With the assistance of some of the other Eboes, old Toklah and his 


|daughter were quickly removed to the habitation of their kinsman. There the 


|chaplain visited them on the following day, and found that Lagoma had kept 


his word, by makingjthem as comfortable as his means; would admit. Part of 
his treasured store of money had been expended in buying clothing for them, 
and furniture for the hut ; this he had given up to them entirely, and was now 


_jengaged in building another for himself. ‘The dark cloud which had covered 


‘ What consummate knaves those traders must be, to be able thus to stifle the: ‘his countenance for so long a time was dispelled by the new feelings cf forgive- 


— of natural affection in a people in whom they are so strong ‘’ observed 
vernor. 

* True, sir,’ replied Lieutenant W. : ‘and there is an evidence of their 
py m8 That young girl, who supports the old man so tenderly, is his daugh- 
ter. Her name is Nandoe. ‘She accompanied him voluntarily, in spite of all the’ 
efforts of her brother to dissuade her. She became a slave in 
her father in his old age and illness. 

It will easily be conceived that this information excited a great interest in 
favour of the young negress. She was a mere girl, of apparently not more 
than srxteen. Her slender, graceful form was clothed from the waist in a wrap- 
per of blue cotton. Her face was not handsome, but it had that pleasing ex- 
pression of & ogo loving meekness so often seen in the females of her unhap- 

race. e shrunk with such evident confusion when she found their eyes 

upon her, that the spectators, witha common feeling of delicacy, with-| 
drew to another part of the yard, where the lieutenant pointed out an old ne- 


T to attend 


ness, good-will, and affection which occupied his heart. He was courteous, 
cheerful, and earnestly desirous of conversing on the doctrines of Christianity, 
a subject which before he had always shunned, as if aware how much its pre- 
cepts were at variance with his vindictive resolutions. 

The governor was right in his anticipations. Not many months had passed 
before Lagoma and Nandee were married. This event, however, did not take 
place till after the death of the old man, who had been already reduced to ex- 
treme weakness by fever and the effects of his wound, as well as by his suffer- 
ings on board the slave ship. In this condition, the shock which he experienced 
on suddenly meeting the man whom he had so fearfully injured, was too much 
for him. He lingered for a few months, and expired in the arms of his daugh- 
er and Lagoma, but not til! he had repeatedly implored, and as often been as- 
sured of, the forgiveness of the latter. 

Of the Europeans mentioned in this narrative, nearly all are dead, victims to 
the insalubricy of these noxious climates. Lagoma and Nandee, however, are 


gro, who, he said was a Mohammedan Moollah, and able to read Arabic with fa- |still hving, and in the enjoyment of as much happiness as can reasonably be ex- 

cility While they were examining him, a loud cry was heard, which recalled) pected in this world. The patch of ground has been enlarged to a considerable 
| their attention to those whom they had just !eft. It proceeded from the old |farm, with fields of maize, coffee, and sugar-canes. The little cabin has be- 
| man, who was sitting upright, and staring with a look of affright at a figure come a roomy house, made vocal by the cries and mirth of several children ; ! 
| just then ent the yard. This was none other than our friend Lagoma, who'|and Lagoma, the vindictive Eboe chief, is not only the head man of the Melville i 
| had come from Melville on hearing the report of the arrival of a slayer at}|settlement, and a useful assistant to the governor in the m ement of the i 
the Quorra, in the hopes of receiving some intelligence of the friends or the en- |colony, but he is. also, and above all, a consistent Christian, and acatechist in . 

emies whom he had left there. 


er wishes were more than gratified. ie the school which has been established in his village. ‘The same energy and sin- 
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gleness of purpose which he displayed in the prosecution of his projects of re- 
venge are still apparent though directed to far different ends. 


MEMOIR OF ZUMALACARREGUI, COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE CARLIST ARMY. 

Tomas Zumalacarregui was born at Ormaiztegui, a small village in the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, on the 29th of December, 1788, just nine months, as his 
biographer remarks, after the Prince of whose rights he was the most distin- 
guished champion. His parents, though not wealthy, essed some proper. 
ty: and belonged to the highest rank of the provincial noblesse. He was the 

ird of four brothers, of whom the second and third entered the church, while 
the eldest embraced the profession of the law, and, adopting the liberal side in 
politics, became one of the most prominent deputies in the Spanish Cortes un- 
der the first Constitution. Our hero was originally destined for the same pur 
suit. His natural turn, however, was for arms ; and when the insurrection 
broke forth against the French, in 1808, he quitted Pampeluna, where he was 
then completing his studies, and hastened to take part in the glorious defence, 
of Saragossa. When the first siege of that place was raised, he returned home, 
but afterwards joined the band of the famous partizan leader, Jauregui, better 
known by the name of El Pastor, or the Shepherd, from his original occupation. 

The youthful volunteer quickly gained the confidence of his Captain, and it 
is said that Zumalacarregui, ashamed of serving under a leader who could not 
write, actually became his instructor in that elementary branch of education. 
{t is in allusion to this circumstance, no doubt, that,* in some accounts of our 
hero’s life, he is said to have been the private secretary to the warlike shep. 
herd. As Jauregui afterwards rose to high distinction under the Christino Go- 
vernment, this rather grandiloquent mode of representing the fact may have 
been adopted out of consideration for his susceptibilities on the subject, parti- 
cularly as, from his humanity, he seems always to have retained some share of 
respect even from the Carlists, against whom he fought. 

At the close of this war, Zumalacarregui was selected by the Captain-Ge- 
neral of the Basque Provinces, General Areizaga. for his personal Aide-de- 
Cone. in which capacity some important missions were confided to him ; and, 
shortly afterwards, through the irfluence of the same patron, he obtained the 
command of a company of infantry in the regular army. At this period of his 
life, he was noted for a remarkable firmness of character, for an exemplary pro- 
bity, and an applieation to military studies far beyond what is usual with offi- 
cers of his age and rank. The time spent by others in useless sports or frivo- 
lous dissipation, was devoted by him to the perusal of works treating on tactics, 
and the laws of war, and other kindred topics. This fact is worthy of notice, 
as an evidence that the Carlist hero formed no exception to the general rule 
that the greatest Commanders have been those whose natural genius has been 
catteaset and disciplined by careful study. 

“In 1820,” continues his biographer, « Zumalacarregui espoused a lady of 
Pampeluns, Dona Pancracia de Ollo, a wife worthy of such a husband.” Of 
their numerous offspring the greater number died in childhood, and only three 
daughters survive their father. In 1823, when the counter revolution, and the 
insurrection of Navarre against the constitutional system took place, he quit- 
ted the regiment (known as that of « —- Orders”) in which he was 
then serving, and joined the Army of the Faith, as the absolutist forces 
were styled. This was then under the command of General Vicente Que- 
sada, whose name will frequently recur in the course of this memoir, and 
who displayed in the conduct of this insurrection an amount of activity, 
energy, and military skill, barely sufficient to reconcile his subordinate offi- 
cers and his soldiers, as well as the Navarrese people, to an extreme arro- 
gance of manner, and a harshness, approaching to brutality, of character, 
which would else have been unendurable. Our hero received from him the 
command of a battalion, with which, though it was then little better than 


_the skeleton of a corps, he was able, in a battle between the Royalist and 


Constitutional forces, on the 18th of September, 1822, to execute a ma- 
neevre so useful and so opportune, as to secure the victory to his own 
party. So eminent, indeed, were the military abilities which he manifested 
throughout this brief contest, that when, at its close, the Navarrese insur- 
rectionary force was disbanded, he was selected before all the other offi- 
cers, some of them of high rank and reputation, to command the only bat- 
talion which was retained under arms. In the following year he was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant Colonel, in which position his abilities as a diciplina- 
rian began to attract attention. Captain Loning says that Ferdinand VII., 
in reviewing his army, was struck -with the fine appearance and precision in 
manceuvring of one of his regiments, and expressed his satisfaction thereupon 
to the Colonel; the latter, with a truly honourable feeling, replied that the 
credit was due, not to himself, but to his Lieutenant-Colonel. On His 
Majesty asking why an officer so deserving had not been promoted, he was 
told that the rules with respect to seniority did not admit of it, whereup- 
on he replied, laughing, ‘Then we will make an exception to the rule. 
I name Zumala carregui Colonel, and give him the command of the Regiment 
of Estremadura.” 

It was not long before this regiment likewise became noted for its good 
conduct and superior discipline ; and so high was now the reputation of its 
Commander, that the Conde de Espana, Guneral-in-Chief of the four regi- 
ments of Foot Guards, sent to him several officers of his Staff, to have the 
advantage of his instructions and example. His known activity and success 
in repressing disorders of every description, induced the Government after- 
wards to remove him to the 4th Regt. of the Line, then stationed in the district 
of Ferrol, where an organized band, or rather conspiracy, of robbers, extending 
its ramifications over the whole country, and including in its ranks persons of| 


_ every description, even wealthy traders and high functionaries, had long set at 


defiance all the efforts of the authorities to discover the authors of the outrages, 
and bring them to justice. With the command of the regiment, Zumalacarre- 
j assumed the temporary government of the district; and, in a very brief 


time, he justified the expectations which had been formed of him _In spite off 


every attempt to deceive, corrupt, or terrify him, he persisted in his investiga- 
tions, until the heads or chief managers of the nefarious association, who were 
men of wealth and good standing in society, were discovered and arrested. But 
before they were brought to trial Zumalacarregui was deprived of his post by 
the course of political events. He was included in the great number of civil 
functionaries and military officers who were proscribed for their supposed de 

votion to the cause of legitimacy, by the famous decree extorted at La Gran- 
ja, in September, 1832, from the sick and imbecile husband, by the Queen, 
Christina of Bourbon, in pursuance of her determination to set aside the es- 
tablished law of succession in favor of her daughter Isabella, nuw de facto 


Queen of Spain. © 


then high in the confidence of the ruling powers, held the office of or 
! General of infantry. So great was the apprehension even then inspired by the 
Colouel’s well known abilities and force of character, that he was accused of a 
design to raise Don Carlos to the throne during the lifetime of his brother. A 
court of inquiry held on the occasion pronounced him guiltless, and he was 
promised a speedy restoration of his command. 

Instead of this, however, Quesada placed him on half pay, and when Zuma- 
lacarregui protested against this injustice, that general had the inconceivable 
audacity to observe that the fact of the other having belonged to the Army of 
‘Faith in 1823 obliged the government to regard him with suspicion. The Co- 

lonel, without losing his self possesssion, simply reminded Quesada that if he 
had fought in that army, it was as a subordinate under the command of the In- 
ispector General himself. 
To this retort, the latter replied by pointing to the door, wnich he closed up- 
~ ee saying at the time, as if conscious of the necessity of excusing 

imself: 

“ T cannot act otherwise than [ do.” 

His next step was to place Zumalacarregui upon the retired list, and the lat- 
ter perceiving the uselessness of further efforts, solicited, and at length ob- 
tained, permission to take up his residence in Pampeluna, where he was 
placed under the strict cntvelidied of General Sola, the commander of the for- 
tress. 

It was about this period that an interview took place between Don Carlos 
and his future defender, the relation of which will serve to show the honorable 
feelings by which both were actuated in their course with regard to the succes- 
sion. ‘The Infante invited the Colonel into the apartment of his sister-in-law, 
the Princess of Beira, and said to him,— 

«« T look upon you as my friend. You have rejected the council of those who 

would have misled you to conspire against my brother. In doing so you have 

acted like a true Spaniard, and I shall not forget you.” 

Zumalacarregui replied, that he had thas far only done his duty, which he 

should continue to do after the death of the king, when he should be among the 

first to proclaim Don Carlos the rightful sovereign of Spain. It was, doubtless 

this common sentiment of punctilious honor which formed the chief bond of 
sympathy between two persons in other qualities so contrasted, not tu say re- 
pugnant, as our hero and the prince to whose cause he was devoted. 

t is well known that the postal regulations in Spain, and all the public modes 
of conveying intelligence are very defective. But it is also known to those 

who are familiar with the internal history of that country, that there exists 
throughout the whole peninsula a secret popular organization, dating from re- 
mote times, perhaps from the period of Moslem domination, by which infor- 
mation of any event of natioual importauce is disseminated with a rapidity par. 
taking of the marvellous. 

The collision between the troops of Murat and the populace of Madrid on the 

2d of May, 1808, was well known all over Spain in a time so brief that some 

historians have hesitated to record a fact which might be thought incredible. 

Ferdinand VII. died in the afternoon of the 27th Sep., 1833, and on the follow- 

ing day the Infante was proclaimed in Bilboa and Vittoria, the former 172,the 
latter 156 miles distant from Madrid ; and large bodies of volunteers were un- 

der arms throughout the provinces of Biseay and Alava, of which those cities 

are the capitals, 

On the night of the 30th, also, General Santos Ladron, issuing from Valla- 

dolid, where he was in garrison, hastened to Logrono, on the Ebro, and raised 
the standard of Carlos V. in Old Castile and Navarre Belonging to one ofthe 
first families mee the Navarrese nobility, this distinguished oticer had been 
conspicuous in all the contests which had convulsed the Peninsula, from the 
commencement of the Napoleonic war, to the overthrow of the Constitutional- 
ist party in 1823. 
After the latter event, to which his popularity and activity had not a little 
contributed, he was appointed governor of the fortress of Pampeluna, a place 
which he held for several years. His great goodness of heart, his known prob- 
ity and disinterestedness, with the many proofs he had given of devotion to bis 
country and her ancient institutions, combined with his birth and military re- 
nown to render him the idol of his countrymen, and the acknowledged head of 
the Royalist party in Navarre. 

As soon therefore ashe approached on the left bank of the Ebro, he was join- 
ed by several hundred men, including among them some officers of the army, 
who, like Zumalacarregui, had been proscribed for their political opinions. The 
proceedings of Ladron did not by any means correspond with his reputation for 
sagacity and military skill. 

He divided his small and imperfectly armed troops, sending one half under 
commandant Francisco IJturralde, to occupy the town of Lodosa, further down 
the Ebro, while, with the remainder, only three hundred in number, he moved 
forward to meet Brigadier Lorenzo, who was advancing from Pampeluna against 
him , at the head of seven hundred men. Notwithstanding the hopeless dis- 
parity of force, he had the rashness to offer battle ; the result was such as might 
have been anticipated ; the Carlists were routed at the first onset, and their 
leader made prisoner. 

The news of the capture of General Ladron spread consternation throughout 
the province. The growing insurrection was instantly checked. It is believed 
that had the Christino authorities known how to make a right use of their ad- 
vantage in this important crisis, the civil war in Navarre would have been at an 
end, at least for the time. Unhapply they took the course most disastrous to 
themselves, and to their country. 

As soon as Lorenzo with his prisoner, had entered Pampeluna, many of the 
most respectable and influential persons hastened to the governor, General 
Sola, who exercised ad interim the functions of Viceroy, and entreated him to 
suspend the cxecution of the extreme penalty of death denounced against rebels 
taken in arms, until they should have time to petition the queen mother in his 
favor. The members of the several corportions of the city joined in the request 
representing the serious consequences which would follow the execution of a 
man so greatly beloved. 

Sola promised what they required. To his eternal disgrace, and the 
misfortune of his party, subsequent misrepresentations induced him to vio. 
late his pledged word. On that very afternoon, General Ladron was exe- 
cuted, within the fortress, and before the close of the following day, three hun- 
dred young men from Pampeluna alone had gone to sweli the ranks of the in- 
surgents. 

rartalde, who succeeded to the command of the Carlist force after the cap- 
ture of Ladron, retreated with his few followers to the town of Estella, the capi- 
tal of the district of the same name, and situated about thirty miles southwest 
of Pampeluna. Here the recruitsjwho joined him immediately after the death 
of the old General, raised his troop to nearly a thousand men, including several 


Zumalacarregui, was recalled to Madrid, where his old commander Quesada 


persons of rank and influence in the province. But the want of a leader was 
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now sensibly felt. Iturralde, who had served both in the gureilla warfare | 


inst Napoleon and in the regular army, though in many respects an excel- 
lent officer, had neither the vigour no the discretion necessary for a commander | 
in such diffieult circumstances. His arbitrary couduct towards them exaspera. | 
ted the country people, while his want of military judgment was so evident as | 
to destroy the confidence of his soldiers. | 
Such was the state of affairs when Zumalacarregui made his appearance in 
the Carlist camp. That he had not sooner taken part in the movement was 
owing to no lack of zeal or determination, but the watchfulness of the military 
authorities in Pampeluna, who were alive to the importance of withholding from 
the opposite party the aid of his great talents and experience, though they did 
not venture to place him under actual arrest, so long as he remained quiet. At 
length, however, about three weeks after the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion, he succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the guard at one of the gates 
of Pampeluna, and directed his course to the head-quarters of the Carlists, then 
stationed at Pridramillera, in the district of Estella. It must be borne in mind 
that Zumalacarregui was not a native of Navarre but of the neighbouring 
province of Guipuzcoa ; his early exploits in the guerilla war, under Jauregui, 
and in the Army of the Faith, under Quesada, had been performed ina subor | 
dinate capacity, and his later years had been entirely passed in the ordinary ser- 
vice of the regular army. His name was, therefore, little known among the 
mass of the people that province, and he had no claim to that peculiar confi- 
dence and affection with which they regard their own hereditary nobles. It 
may, therefore, seem surprising that he should have been able to assume without 
difficulty the command of a considerable and hourly increasing force of Navar-| 
rese, including, as has been already stated, some persons of high birth and great 
influence. But of these, several had served with Zumalacarregui in the army, 
and were weil aware of his eminent capacity for command; others had been 
his comrades during the French and Constitutional wars, and had witnessed his 
behavioar in the field; by all these his arrival was welcomed with an enthusi-| 
asm which, as is common in such cases, was quickly communicated to their! 
companions. To this must be added the dissatisfaction felt with the conduct, 
of {turralde. Nor should we omit to attribute its due weight to the impression! 
which, in circumstances like these, the mere presence of real greatness makes! 
on all with whom it comes in contact. In quiet and prosperous times, people. 
will submit though not altogether willingly, to be governed by persons whom 
the accident of rank or favuur may have set over them, even though their unfit-| 
ness for the high station may be notorious. But when the season of adversity 
and danger arrives, men will no longer endure that their lives shall be hazarded 
by the incompetency of their superiors; they look instinctively to the pilot 
best fitted to weather the storm,—and their perceptions, sharpened by the con- 
sciousness of peril, recognise and honour the qualities necessary to save them > 
By this inevitable law of character and circumstance, Zumalacarregui, from the 
moment he entered the Carlist camp, became the real chief of the insurrection; | 
and to the day of his death he never fora momeut lost his aseendancy over, 
the minds of his followers. 
Iturralde at first refused to accede to the urgent demands made by all his 
subordinate officers, that he should voluntarily resign the chief command to 
Zumalacarregui ; saying, that if the latter were superior in army rank, he him- 
self had been first in joming the insurrection. ‘The officers, finding that the 
Colonel, rather than create dissension by contesting the poit, was preparing to 
depart, and offer his servicesto the Carlist authorities in the ue Provinces. 
saw the necessity of adopting decisive measures to prevent a step likely to be 
the forerunner of their ruin. They assembled their troops in a plain, between’ 
the river Ega and the town of Estella, and proclaimed Zumalacarregui, Con-| 
mandant-General of Navarre, in the name of their sovereign Charles V. At 
the same time, Iturralde was arrested by their orders, and confined in his quar- 
ters. However irregular this proceeding may seem, there.can be no doubt that 
the claims of Zumalacarregui to the command were superior to those of [tur-| 
ralde, viewed as a matter of mere military seniority—the one having been a 
Colonel and the other only a Commandant under Ferdinand ViI., and neither 
of them having received any direct authority from the Prince whom they now 
acknowledged as their King. Our hero, therefore did not hesitate to accept the 
post now offered him, which indeed was one far more of peril and difficulty, 
than of honour. His first act was to address the assembled troops in a aa 


acteristic speech. 
Volunteers,” he began, in decided and commanding tones, ‘after this time. 


means would allow. Any one who brought valuable intelligence was sure te 
be amply rewarded. It may seem that ina country where all the peasantry 
were favourable to his party, and on the watch to assist him and mislead his 
enemies by every means in their power. precautions of this nature were hardly 
required. It is, however, only another instance of the Carlist leader's peculiar 
providence. He was well aware that in his position, contending with a small 
force against immense odds, a single mis-step might be rumous ; and he was 
accustomed to repeat a Spanish proverb, which admonishes that “in war we 
make but one mistake.” On the other hand, his only hope of success, in the 
early part of the contest, lay in being able to effect a continual series of sur- 
prise upon the different divisions of the enemy's forces ; and to this end it was 


indispensible that Lis information with regard to their movements should be 


previses and uninterrupted. It was for this object that he maintained his nu- 
merous corps of spies, and paid them so liberally. 

jOne of his first acts in his new station was to release Iturralde from arrest, 
and restore him to the position which he had held under Ladron of second in 
command. Another leader might have felt suspicious of a man who had be- 
trayed so perverse a temper, and suffered so signal a mortification. Bat our 
hero knew the character of the person with whom he had to deal, and the event 
proved that he judged him correctly. lturralde, in his subordinate post, was 
one of the most active, vigilant, and useful of the Carlist officers, and re- 
mained, throughout the vicissitudes of the war, faithful to the cause of his 
prince. 

Not long after this, Don Benito Eraso arrived at the Carlist head-quarters. 
This distinguished officer was a Navarrese by birth, and had served, like Zu- 
malacarregui, in both the preceding wars. He was of noble family, and endowed 
with all the qualities calculated to win the affection of his countrymen, among 
whom his popularity was unbounded. 

But for an attack of illness which obliged him to retire into France at the 


commencement of the outbreak, he would unquestionably have been chosen to 


succeed Ladion in the command: and now, on his appearance in the camp, 
‘Zumalacarregui, who perceived his fitness for the station, and knew the im- 
portance of preventing any feeling of dissatisfaction among his soldiers on so 
vital a point, instantly offered to resign the leadership to him, and serve under 
him. as second. 

Don Benito, with corresponding magnanimity, at once refused the offer, and 
this amicable contest was kept up for some time, in presence of Iturralde, “ as 
if,” says Caratiegui, “ they had proposed to give him a lesson.” Finally, to 
put an end to the debate, Eraso wrote and signed a brief order, commanding 
the troops, in the name of Charles V, to continue to obey Zumalacarregui, 
as Commander-General uf Navarre, and to regard him as the second in author- 
ity. From this time the most complete and cordial friendship prevailed between 
these two noble-minded men, to the last day of their united career. 


CHINESE FISHING. 

The of the methods of catching fish in China is that of 
raining and employing a large species of cormorant for this purpose, general- 
ly called the fishing-cormorant. ‘These are certainly wanted soon, I have 
frequently met with them on the canals and lakes in the interior, and, had I not 
seen with my own eyes their extraordinary docility, 1 should have had 

difficulty in bringing my mind to believe what pe oF have said about them. 
The first time | saw them was on a canal a few miles from Ning-po. I was 
then on my way to a celebrated temple in that quarter, where I intended to re- 
main for some time, in order to make collections of objects of natural history 
in the neighbourhood. When the birds came in sight | immediately made my 
boatmen take in our ssil, and we remained stationary for some time to observe 
their proceedings. There were two smail boats, containing one man and about 
ten or twelve birds in each. The birds were standing perched on the sides of 
the little boat, and apparently had just arrived at the fishing nd, and were 
about to commence operations. They were now ordered out of the boats by 
their masters ; and so well trained were they, that they went on the water im- 
mediately, scattered themselves over tne canal, and began to look for fish. 
They have a beautiful sea-green eye, and quick as lightning, they see and dive 
upon the finny tribe, which, once caught in the sharp-notched bill of the bird, 
never by any possibility can escape. The cormorant now rises to the surface 
with the fish in its bill, and the moment he is seen by the Chinaman he is call. 


it will no longer be possible to give you the two reals a-day as heretofore. The 
want of funds will not allow us to do for you what we should wish. The only! 
resources which we have, at present, for carrying on the war, are those which 
the country affords, and of these the greater portion is already exhausted. I, 
therefore inform you that for the future only one copper real a-day will be 
iven, and the same proportion will be observed in the pay of all other ranks. 
fr by the regulations which we shall endeavour to establish, and by our exer-| 
tions we shail succeed in increasing our resources, you may expect that your, 
pay will be augmented ; but for the present the two reals a-day cannot be con- 
tinued.’ 
Then, adopting a pleasant and familiar manner, he proceeded to instruct them 
in the proper mode of keeping their arms, so as to preserve them always in 
condition ; he next reminded them that, having once decided for the cause 

of legitimacy and of religion, they should be prepared to defend it with con- 
stancy ; and he finally impressed upon them how difficult it would be to at- 
tain the end which they had in view without enduring all those labours, per 
ils, and privations of every description, which await the soldier in his path to 
tory. 
General Zaratiegui, from whose work the foregoing is taken, remarks very 
truly that a parallel instance will hardly be found of,a leader, raised to the com- 
mand by the voluntary suffrages of his followers, making the first use of his 
newly-acquired power in reducing the pay of his soldiers. The measure, 
however, as well as the time of its announcement, affords striking evidence of 


the clear judgment aud foresight of the new Commander. He well knew that, 


he was far more necessary to the Navarrese insurgents than they were to him, - 
and that he was in fact ina position to dictate his own terms. He felt assured, | 
moreover, that as none of them had embraced the cause from mercenary mo- 
tives, the loss of a portion of their pay, provided enough was left to supply 
their absolute necessities, would not diminish their ardour in the service. And 
it was his opinion, as his biographer informs us that the amount of a soldier's 
wages is of infinately less importance for insuring his contentment. He there- 


fore made it his unceasing care to provide sufficient funds for this pu . stances, vomiting them afterwards. If one b 
pr vocider_ (his eel, he was fortunate indeed if he caught it again, for another, 
, caught it again, for another, as voracious 


and so long as he lived the pay of his men was rarely in arrear for any consider- 


himself to be pulled into the san pan, where he disgorges his , and agai 
resumes his labours. And what is more wonderful sulk if 
ants gets hold of a fish of large size, so large that he would have some difficulty 
ip taking it to the boat, some of the others, seeing his dilemma, hasten to his 
jassistance, and with their efforts united capture the animal and haul him off to 
the boat. Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or playful, and swam about 
without attending to his business ; and then the Chinaman, with a long bam- 
boo which he also used for propelling the boat, struck the water near where the 
bird was, without however hurting him, calling out to him at the same time 
in an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant school-boy who neglects his 
lessons and is found out, the cormorant gives up his play and resumes his la- 
bore. A small string is put round the neck of the bird, to prevent him from 
swallowing the fish which he catches ; and great care is taken that this string 
is placed and fastened so that it will not slip farther down upon his neck and 
choke him, which otherwise it would be very apt to do. ; 
Since I first saw these birds on the Ning-po canal | have had 


: back to the boat. As docile as a dog, he swims after his master, and allows 


jof inspecting them and their operations in many other parts of China, more 


particularly in the country between the towns of Hang-chow-foo and Sh ang- 
“ya I — saw great numbers = them on the river Min, near Foo-chow-foo. 
was most anxious ta get some living specimens, that [ might take them home 
to England. Having great difficulty i beees the Chinese to part with 
them, or, indeed, to speak at all on the subject, when I met them in the coun- 
try, owing to our place of meeting being generally in those parts of the inte- 
rior where the English are never seen, Poppins to her Majesty's consul at 
Shanghae (Captain Balfour) who very kindly sent oue of the Chinese connect - 
ed with the consulate into the country, and procured two pairs forme. The 
difficulty now was to provide food for them on the voyage from Shanghae to 
Hong-Kong. We procured a large quantity of live eels, this being a principal 
part of their food, and put them into a jar of mud and fresh water. These 
they eat in a most voracious manner, yma them whole, and, in many in- 
ird was unlucky enough to vomit 


able time, The neglect of this precaution by his successors was the cause to as himself, would instantly seize it, and swallow it ina moment. Often they 


which many of their misfortunes must be attributed. 
‘In one case only was the Carliest leader lavish of money. His spies, od 


would fight stoutly for the fish, and then it either became the y of one, 
or, as often hap 


_poouts, of whom he had large number, were always as well paid bis 


devoured the which fell to his share, 


, their sharp bills divided the prey, and each ran off and 
During the passage down we ¢p- 
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countered a heavy gale at sea; and as the vessel was one of thuse small clip-| 
per schooners, she pitched and rolled very much, shipping seas from bow to 
stern, which set every thing on her decks swimming. I put my head out o 

the cabin-door when the gale was at its height, and the first thing I saw was, 
the cormorants devouring the eels, which were floating all over the decks. 1 
then knew that the jar must have been turned over or smashed to pieces, and) 
that of course ail the eels which escaped the bills of the cormorants were now 
swimming in the ocean. After this I was obliged to feed them upon any thing 
on board which I could find ; but when I arrived at Hong-Kong they were not, 
in very good condition: two of them died soen after; and as there was no 
hope of taking the others home alive, I was obliged to kill them and preserve 
their skins. 

The Chinaman from whom I bought these birds has a large establishment 
for fishing and breeding the birds about thirty or forty miles from Shanghae, 
and between that town and Chapoo. They sell at a high price amongst the 
Chinese themselves—I believe from six to eight dollars per pair, that 1s, from 
30s, to40s As I was anxious to learn something of their food and habits,| 
Mr. Medhurst, jun., interpreter to the British consulate at Shanghae, kiadly 
undertook to put some questions to the man who brought them, and sent me 
the following notes connected with this subject : ‘+ The fish-catching birds eat 
emall fish, yellow eels, and pulse-jelly, At5 P. M. every day each bird will 
eat six taels (eight ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of pulse-jelly. They, 
lay eggs after three years, and in the fourth or fifth month. Hens are used " 


incubate the eggs. When about to lay, their faces turn red, and then a good 
hen must be prepared. The date must be clearly written upon the shells o 
the eggs laid, and they will hatch in twenty-five days. When hatched, take 
the young and put them upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, and feed 
them with eel’s blood for five days. After five days they van be fed with eel’s 
flesh chopped fine, and great care must be taken in watching them. When 
fishing, a straw tie must be put upon their necks, to prevent them from swal- 
lowing the fish when they catch them, In the eighth or ninth month of the 
year they will daily descend into the water at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
catch fish until five in the afternoon, when they will come on shore. They 
will continue to go on in this way until the third month, after which time they 
cannot fish until the eighth month comes round again. The male is easily 
known from the female, in being generally a larger bird, and in having a darker 
and more glossy feather, but more particularly in the size of the head, the 
had of the female being large, and that of the female small.” Such are the 
habits of this extraordinary bird. As the months named in the note just quot- 
ed refer to the Chinese calendar, it follows that these birds do not fish in the 
summer months, but commence in autumn, about October, and end about May 
—periods agreeing nearly with the eighth and third month of the Chinese year. 
—Fortune’s China. 


AN ADVENTURE IN HUNGARY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. ; 

On the third day after his departure from Vienna, a horse dealer alighted at 
an inn situated at the entrance of a little town, which, to all appearance, 
was respectable and quiet. He recommended his horse to the care of the 
landiord, dried his clothes at the fire, and, as soon as supper was ready, 
sat down to the table with the host and his family, who appeared to be decent 

eople. 
. During supper the traveller was asked where he came from, and on his an- 
swering from Vienna, they were all anxious to hear some news from the capi- 
tal, ‘The horse-dealer toid them all he knew. The landlord then asked him) 
what business had taken him to Vienna, to which he replied that he had been 
there to sell some of the very finest horses that had ever appeared in the mar- 
ket there. 

At these words the landlord looked very significantly at the young man who 
sat opposite to him, and who appeared to be his son. His expressive glance 
did not escape the observation of the traveller, who however, took no notice of| 
it ; yet he very soon afterwards had cause to regret his want of caution. Be- 
ing in want of repose, he begged the landlord, as soon as the supper was fin- 
ished, to show him to his room. ‘The landlord took a lamp, and conducted 
the traveller across a yard, intoa detached building, which contained two 
tolerably neat rooms. A bed was prepared at the farther end of the second. 

As soon as the landlord had retired the traveller undressed himself, unbuckled 
a money-belt containing a considerable sum in gold, and took out his pocket- 
book, which was full of Austrian bank-notes. 


Having convinced himself that his money was right, he placed both under|| 


his pillow, extinguished the light, and soon fell asleep, thanking God and all 
the saints for the success of his journey. He had slept but an hour or two when 
he was suddenly awakened by the opening of the window, and immediately felt 
the night air blow upon him. 

Startled at this unforeseen circumstance, the travelier raised himselfup m bed, 
and perceived the head and shoulders of a man, who was struggling to get in 
the room; at the same time he heard the voices of several persons who were! 
standing under the window. 

A dreadful terror seized our traveller, who gave hi:nself up for lost ; and 
scarcely knowing whathe did, crept under the bed as quickly as possible. A. 
moment afterwards a man sprang heavily into the room, and staggered up to} 
the bed, supporting himself against the wall. 

Confounded as the horse-dealer was, he nevertheless perceived that the in- 
truder was inebriated ; this circumstance however gave him little hope, for he 
had probably got intoxicated in order to summon up courage for the contem-' 
plated crime ; besides this the traveller had heard the voices of persons out-| 
side, so that the murderer in case of resis tance, could count upon the assistance 
of his comrade s. 

But how great was his astonishment when he saw the unknown person throw, 
his coat upon the floot, and stretch himself upon the bed which he had just 
quitted |! A few moments afterwards he heard the intrader snore, and his ter- 
ror began gradually to give way to reflection, although the whole affair was 
quite incomprehensible to him. 

He was just preparing to quit his hiding place, in order to awake the inmates! 
of the douse, and ask another bed in place of that from which he had been so 
unceremoniously expelled, when a new incident occurred. 

He heard the outer door carefully opened, and, on listening, the sound of 
cautious footsteps, reached his ear. Ina few moments, the door of his room| 
opened, and two figures, those of the landlord and his son, stood on the thres- 
hold. 

* Keep the lamp back !’ muttered the father in a suppressed voice. 

* What have we to fear?’ said the young man ; ‘we are twoagainst one : 
sides he has only a small knife with him, and is sleeping soundly : hear how 


‘ Do what I tefl you,’ said the father, angrily : do you wish to awake him ! 
would you have his cries alarm the neighborhood 1” 

The horsedealer was horrified with the spectacle. He remained motionless 
under the bed, scarcely daring to breathe. The son shut the door after him, and 
the two wretches approached the bed on tiptoe. 

An instant afterwards, the bed was shook by a convulsive motion, and a 
stifled cry of pain, confirmed the foreboding, that the unhappy man in the bed, 
pa had his throat cut. After a short pause, of awful en the landlord 
said : 

‘ It is over now : look for the money.’ 

‘I have found it under the pillow,” said the son ; it is in a leathern belt and 
a pocket book.’ 

e murderers disappeared. 

Everything being now quiet, the traveller crept from under the bed, jumped 
out of the window, and hastened to the adjoining town to inform the authori- 
ties of what had happened. 

The mayor immediately assembled the military, and in less than three-quar- 

ters of an hour, the inn was surrounded by soldiers who bad been summoned to 
arrest the murderers. The whole house seemed buried in profound silence, but 
on approaching the stables they hearda noise. The door was immediately bro- 
ken in, and the landlord and his son were seen busily digging a pit. As soon 
as the murderers saw the horsedealer, they uttered a cry Shae covered their 
faces with their hands, and fell to the ground. 
This was neither from repentance nor the fear of punishment, but they thought 
they saw before them the ghost of the murdered man, notwithstanding they 
heard him speak. ‘There was some trouble in convincing them to the contrary. 
They were then bound, and led to the ovt-house, where the horrible deed had 
been cSmmitted, anxious to see how the enigma would be solved. 

The prisoners appeared tolerably collected, at least calm and sullen ; but, 
when on entering the room, they perceived the body which lay on the bed, 
the son fell senseless tothe earth, and the father threw himself upon it, 
with loud lamentations, clasped the bloody corpse, and exclaimed, despair- 


ingly : 

¢ My son ! oh my son! J, thy father, am thy murderer !’ 
The murdered man, was, in fact, the youngest son of the host. Drunken- 
ness, was the only fault this young man had; and, this night, instead of 
being, as his father and brother supposed, in his own bed, he had gone 


out secretly, and been carousing, with some of his companions, at the ale- 


house. 

Soon becoming sufficiently inebriated, and fearing his father's , if he 
appeared before him in that state, he intended to pass the night in the detached 
outhouse, as he had often done before. His companions had accompanied him 
thither, and helped him to climb up to the window. The rest requires no 
further explanation. 

Nor, do we need to add, that the murderers expiated their crime with 
their life ; and that the horse dealer, although saved. and again in possession 
of 7 plundered property, still shudders at the recollection of that dreadful 
night. 

_RUSSIA’S INTERNAL LIFE. 

Mystery is, according to the constitution of the human mind, 

incentive to curiosity ; and as a necessary sequence, Russia, her state and do- 
ings, are objects of ceaseless, ever increasing interest to the rest of Europe, 
in popestion to the depth and impenetrability of the veil with which her | 
ruler has surpassed all his predecessors in dexterously wrapping round her co- 
lossal form. Even at this moment, the most contradictory reports are in cireu- 
lation respecting the warlike gatherings, which, according to some, are noise- 


lessly assembling towards the Prussian and Austrian frontiers, (and which, if we 


credit this on dit, has already excited the watchful observation, and even inqui- 
ries, of both Cabinets,) while, on the other hand, travellers are not wanting 
who affirm the whole an invention, and protest to have proceeded from Warsaw 
to Cracow, without encountering larger bodies of Russian military than the 
usual frontier Watch Posts! And yet, not only private letters, but the Posen 
Gazette, depict the aspect of affairs as threateningly warlike, and confirm the 
jassertion, made some time since by the “ Constitutionnel, that the naval, no 
less than the land forces of Russia, aré being placed ona footing of unusual 
activity ; that the docks in Sebastopol contain several steam frigatesin a state 
of great forwardness ; that the workmen in the arsenals are employed by night 
as well as by day; and that the Imperial foundries are busied with the prepa- 
ration of vast quantities of bombs and cannon balls. But, after all, let othee 
nations talk and conjecture as they may, the veil, if even momentarily blown 
aside by some casual and accidental breeze, hangs on the whole so motionless 
and impenetrably dark over the face of Russian politics,{that[not even a wan- 
dering scrap of information, which might perchance reach the subjects of Nich- 
olas through foreign diplomacy, is suffered to meet their eye. A curious and 
instructive proof of scrupulous adherence to the Russian principle, that, to its 
subjects, “ ignorance is bliss,” was evinced in the recent erasure by the St. Pe- 
tersburg censorship, of a so wholly inoffensive piece of intelligence as the quo- 
tation from a French newspaper, that a treaty of commerce had been conclu- 
ded between France and Russia! Ye even this was deemed by the Imperial 
Censor an unwarrantable breach of diplomatic secrecy. Nordo those in other 
countries, who can boast having intimate friends or relatives residing in St. Pe- 
tersburg or Moscow, fare a whit the better as to intelligence from that “ terra 
incognita, since they are unable to form, far less to convey, an idea of any po- 
litical contingency, or to draw a conclusion of aught to come, by analogy, with 
what is past. Nay, it is even asserted that, with the exception of the very few 
initiated, (and dearly is the honour of a confidential position purchased, with 
the danger of a trip to Siberia, should any stray piece of intelligence—of whose 
escape they mayhap know nothing—be laid to the charge of their negligence 
orloquacity,) it is confidently asserted, that \he inhabitants of St. Petersburg 
itself are not only profoundly but contentedly ignorant of all that passes, either 
in the Cabinet or the Provinces, and receive, with a perfect and unquestioning 
faith, whatever the ‘* Imperial Gazette’ is pleased to announce, should it even 
be the complete annihilation of the Circassians, at the very moment when unu- 
sually large levies would lead less believing nations to suspect a conquered 
people could not require a reinforced army to receive their submission! Unj 
der such circumstances, foreigners must rejoice, when, like Parnell’s hermit, 
either ** books or swains” come in their way, from whom they may learn 


\|something of this ** world from which they are shut out ;” and as the latter 


are, ally speaking, anything rather communicative, (as those who 
jeould tell, will not, and those who are willing, cannot,) books prove, after all, 
the surest as well as most abundant source whereat to slake our thirst for 
ssian information. Of these, modern times have been ~~ y prolific. 


snores.’ 


« Russia, in 1839,” by le Marquis de Custine, has excited too 
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and been too widely circulated, both in the original and translations, to be contradictions on the more teachable Germans It must, therefore, have been 
more than adverted to here ; and, despite the furious attacks which have peculiarly disagreeable to the honest defender of Russia’s maligned honour, to 
been made on his statements, and the mistakes or exaggerations which have find Germans quite as difficult to convince as Parisians.” As a criterion of the 
been occasionally proved against him, the impartial critic must still allow that) probable fairness of the contending testimonies, our author states, (at page 36,) 
successive attempts to explore the dark secrets of the chambers” of Russian | We need butto reflect, that, even under the mild sway of the Emperor 
* ss i have shown “greater,” rather than less, “ abominations” than he) Alexander, Gretsch received a strong al lesson on the danger incurred by 
reveals. Among the latest writers on Russia, none has assumed a more dig- uttering one single word which runs counter to the sentiment held by govern- 
nified and credible—b moderate, and yet nobly fearless and decisive—|| ment ; that he was, moreover, aware of the expulsion of his intimate friend 
style than the author of a deeply-interesting publication, which appeared in Bulgarion for an offence of the tongue, as well as of Counsellor C——’s impris- 
1846, under the title of « Russia’s Internal Life, or the Thirty Three Years’) onment in a fortress, for having (whilst holding the office of Censor) admitted 
Experience of a German in Russia; 3 vols.; Brunswick, 1846." No one one single number of Brockhan’s Conversation Lexicon into the Empire, in or- 
can read the book without acknowledging it as one of the most remarkable der to judge of the conscience with which this same Gretsch can trumpet forth 
productions on the subject. ‘an the ears of Germany, that freedom of thought and speech is as great in St. 

The author has striven, and not unsuccessfully, to redeem for the result of Petersburg as in Berlin or London!” Let him put it to the proot! Let him 
his personal observation the defect of anonymous authorship, (the motives for avow openly—as Gans once did from his Professor's Chair in Berlin, * Gentle- 
which are neither difficult to divine nor to appreciate,) by the production of men, the French Revolution was an unavoidable necessity !”"—and where 
documentary and other collateral evidence in support of his assertions, In the would we find the Russian Counsellor of State before the year was out! In 
preface, he addresses himself to his countrymen in the following terms i:—, his present post, or hunting the sables' Can he complain of injustice, then, 
* Tue kindliness of my greeting would flow free and fuller, were it not trou. when a Germay journalist exclaims, +‘ May Kussia never boast a better advoc.- 


bled by the thought that the holiest sentiments and feelings, which fain would) tus diabo/i than he!” 


throw themselves warm and glowing into the arms of our common fatherland, 
cannot reach vou, except tamed and despoiled of the native fire. Yet, let me 
simply remind you of the fact that, even so early as 1752, a Russian remon- 
strance was able to give its death-blow to a Frankfort journal! Learn, then,| 
to know the principles as well as power of the land, whose rustling pine, and! 
whispering birch forests, are forbidden to speak of what occurs under their 
shade !—whose orators laud absolution and serfship, and exalt the monster 
* fanaticism, until it can hide its horns in the clouds, and fasten its talons in the 
earth. Be on your guard, dear fellow-countrymen! Man travels by day, but 
destiny rolls onward in darkness! Russian blasts breathe destruction to every 
bud and blossom of German growth! I speak the truth! Let the warm af 
fection which dictates this address assure to me your believing reception of my 
statements.” The author proceeds to depict the Northern Celossus under 
three distinct aspects Vol I. commences with laying in a bold priming, in 
which the main colours of the future portrait are pretty distinctly discoverable, 
and in which he calls upon all Evrope, but specially adjures his countrymen, 
to note his warning voice, as being more than any other free nation, bound by 
self-interest to watch the agpennonad of so formidable a neighbour, and build 
up, betimes, a rampart against his encroachments. He then enters on a pret- 
— discussion of the various authors who have written respecting 
ia, whether natives of the Empire or foreigners, and takes decided part 
with the Marvuis de Custine, whose portraiture he identifies as correct in all the 
main features ; and after strong animadversions on “ Gretsch, Grimm, Tolstoi, 
& Co.,” (the opponents of the Marquis,) enters into a lengthened critique on 
the censure of a later German Reviewer, who had pronounced the credibility 
ef the Marquis as shaken, if not annihilated, by the counter publications of 
Gretech, whose sweeping denials of some facts, and attempted, though eeldom| 
success{fnl, sarcastic irony respecting others, the author of “ Russia’stinternal 
Life,’ finds as contrary to sound argument as to good taste. One quotation 
may serve to show the author's sentiment on this head :—‘ Once more (says 
he at page 16,) our German valleys are resounding with the old distich : 


‘ The Pope, the Devil, and the Russ, 
Again in Germany are loose.’ 

Ought I'not, then, to lift my voice too in aid of truth? Do not thirty-three 
years’ experience warrant, no less than enable me, to pay this just tribute to 
my native land? I have known the Russian Empire in her times of danger 
and of mg I have witnessed her periods of advancement and of retro- 
gression. ough I cannot speak as an eye-witness of thuse days of political 
capricé; when, under Paul f., the phrases, ‘ stumpnose,” and * baldhead,’ were 
banished from Russia’s vocabulary, I can bear witness to a time when the 
words, * nature, philosophy, liberty, republic, and revolution,’ gave such dire 
offence, that the censor expunged, and the orator shrunk from using them ! 

‘* But Europe has not long since received a portrait of Russia from the pen 
cil of a’'Frenchman. The artist is the Marquis de Custine, and all, even super- 
ficially, acquainted with Russian physiognomy, must acknowledge a striking 
resemblance to the gigantic original. [, at least, recognised the likeness at a 

; and had the well-known features been sketched with charcoal on a mud 
wall, I must have exclaimed, that is Russia! What though closer examina-| 
tion, may compel the observation, the complexion is rather high or rather pale ; 
what the colours used to pourtray the social landscape may now be 
too thinly laid on, still it is a strikmgly like portrait, and that not of what Rus- 
sia might or ought to be, as it gives out, of what Russia is. The true merit 
of a portrait does not depend onits gilded frame, the sumptuousness of the 
costume, nor even the scientific adjustment of its colouring, but on the accu- 
racy of its likeness to the original The portrait gallery of Russian Generals, 
painted at the Emperor Alexander’s desire, by the English artist, Dawe, betrays, 
when closely examined, much coarseness of execution, abd many an inequality, 
of surface ; yet when viewed in the proper light, and from the due distance, 
each spectator is tempted to imagine the Generals as they lived and moved, 
drawn up before him. And assuredly no acknowledged defective finish ever, 
suggested the thought to Alexander’s successor, to banish those true and speak-, 
ing: likenesses from his palace! The Marquis de Custine’s work produced, as 
might naturally have been foreseen, a great sensation, and the German-Russian 
sparrows fluttered and chirped with loquacious astonishment, as if some horned) 
owl had suddenly emerged from his nest, and sitting down, in full day-light, 
on a lofty oak, had related all that his piercing eyes had detected in the dark-| 
ness; while in St. Petersburg itself, alarmed whisperings floated about, as if 
he were re-risen from the dead whom Russians fear no less than writing de- 
scribed as,— 


Na pole, on perwoi,” 
(* First and chief in the battle field.”’) 

“ The general interest with which Custine’s book was received, and the 
avidity with which it was read, both in France and Germany, induced a transla- 
tion into the latter language, and the newspapers had already announced the 
German edition as to be had in all circulating libraries, when areport was circu- 
lated that the Russian counsellor, D'etat Gretsch, was appointed to travel 
through France and Germany, in order to disprove ite statements. The jour-|| 
ney took place, but not the disproof, at least not in Paris, where it would have 
been most in place ; and that for the alleged reason that the Marquis de Cus- 


The coup de grace having been thus bestowed on the Russian antagonist of 
the French Marquis, our author enters on a lively episode, entitled « Reminis- 
cences of East Prussia,”’ where evil impressions of Russia assailed him even 
before crossing its sinister border ; and he expatiates with brotherly affection 
‘on the loyal and patriotic sentiments which he everywhere met, among the 


'German-hearted habitants of that frontier land. 


Proceeding onward towards Russia, by way of Poland, he as might be ex- 
pected, pauses a moment to express a kindly sympathy for the subjection and 
present hopeless prostration of that ill-fated country. Chapter iii describes his 
journey to St. Petersburg, and the motives which led to his final establishment 
11 Russia. His first initiation into Russian manners might, indeed, we should 
think, have well rendered very powerful arguments needful to produce such & 
resolve. It is thus described, (p. 105.) Where am I! Oh, thereply is 
sufficiently furnished by the appearance of a posse of Cossacks round my car- 
riage, who conduct it, sabre in hand, as if escorting a dangerous criminal to the 
Douane. At a short distance from the dwelling of the Inspector of Customs 
stood two young Russian officers, apparently occupied with some very amusing 
subject of conversation, for they were laughmg immoderately. Full in their 
view, a couple of soldiers were belabouring a motionless object before them 
with platted thongs of leather. The etrokes followed each other with the ra- 
pidity and regularity of clock-work, and I, in my simplicity, conjectured the ob- 
ject of this eyes wee to be a grey goatskin, which the soldiers were thus 
trying to limber, which they had, as it seemed, spread for that purpose on 
a block of wood. How long they might have beer so occupied before my ar- 
rival, I cannot say, but about ten minutes after the clock-work ceased playing, 
and I was amazed to perceive the supposed block of wood set itself in motion, 
and creep towards one of the laughers, who received it with a vigorous kick ! 
I now learned from aby stander that this was a Dentschnick, or soldier, in the 
service of an officer, who had been guilty of the unpardonable offence of for- 
getting to carry his master's smoking pipe to a neighbouring house ; in conse- 
quence of which, the officer had been necessitated to fetch it himself! What 
I had taken for a goatskin was the shirt of the poor wretch, which was now 
red with blood ; and yet not a cry of pain, not even a convulsive tremor, no at- 
tempt to obtain oo. or cessation of punishment. Was this, then, a man, 
or anautomaton! It was one of those indomitable beings,a slave! The 
sluggish ox will be roused to rage and resistance by the first blow of the mal- 
let on its brow, but this bleeding wretch crawled to utter his thanks for a mer- 
ciful punishment at the feet of his tormentor! What a docile animal is man ! 
“IT was then bona fide within the boundaries of Russia ! 1 could no longer 
\doubt it ! and my not wholly iron nerves responded somewhat painfully to the 
conviction. 1 had been hungry, but appetite was banished by the scene I had 
just witnessed, and as a German recommended to me an inn some six miles in 
advance, kept by a native of Courland, I resolved to proceed. My trunk was 
notopened. My effects remained unexamined. The custom-officer felt more 
leasure in gazing on the countenance of William III., impressed on a shining 
russian dollar, for which he held out his hand with the most complacent 
naivete. Having reached the inn to which I had been directed, I descended 
from my carriage, and leaning with all my weight against a door, it opened with 
a loud jar, and { found myself in a stable large as the Augean, but filled with 
hussars instead of oxen. In the midst stoed a non-commissioned officer in a 
stooping posture, a carbine placed horizontally on each shoulder, across which 
a number of others were piled before and behind, while a corporal stood by, 
and Occasionally shoved the instrument of torture backward or forward, to re- 
store the equilibrium. I was directed toa door at the extremity of the stable. 
I entered, and perceived four officers engaged at cards. I proceeded into an 
snner room, where my dinner was served. When it was discussed, I prepared 
to return to my lumbering vehicle, but found the tortured soldier lying at full 
length on the steps which led from the stable to the sitting apartments, with 
| the carbines scattered around him. He was unable to stand. His shoul- 
ders were so swollen that it was perceptible through his uniform, and he fell 
over atevery attempt to bring himself to an upright position. + He has been 
already two hours under this martyrdom,’ whispered the German innkeeper to 
me. ‘ He must sink under it, and his Captain has most likely forgotten him in his 
game.’ Some of the hussars spoke to host ; | asked what they said, and 
learned they were urging him to apply to their officer in favour of their com- 
rade. ‘ f But it is no business of mine,’ observed the innkeeper; ‘ besides, the 
Captain is very passionate.’ ‘ Were he Belzebub himself, we must try,’ cried 
[, returning to the sitting rooms; and with my host for interpreter, I related 
what I had just seen, and implored a termination of the pynishment. « Who 
are you 1’ demanded the Captain. I gave my name and rank. ‘ Since yon are 
a foreigner, then, what right have you to meddle ? Corporal, bind the brute to 
ndignant at this brutal disregard of m vest, I muttered in French, re- 
less whether I were understood or = A whl ‘est affreux que ce n'est que le 
sse qui ait le droit de solliciter pour un malheureux !’ ‘Comment osez 
vous parler d’affreux,’ shouted he with vehemence. When I was in Konings- 
berg, Count de X. had given me a paper with these words, ‘ Should you 
chance upon any difficulties in your journey, show this ; iu our country protec- 
tion is never superfluous !’ I now, therefore, quietly drew this sheet of paper 
frommy pocketbook, and handed it to the captain. No sooner had a pees 
me at 


tine’s book was already forgotten in the French capital when the Russian coun-| his eye over it, when he started up, exclaiming, ‘ Why did you not 

ince to whom you were going! | am delighted to make your acquaintance ! 
Corporal, let the fellow at liberty ; he can go to the vi And then tarn- 
to me with the blandest of smiles, he continued: ‘ You will surely spend 


cellor reached it! The appearance of a second edition relieved the French! 


the f rebutting this di ing report, and the deeply-mor- 
Gretech loft tho intractable Parisian to bestow’ the valuable gat of 
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the day with us ' The weather is uninviting, and to-morrow my own horses 
shall convey you to the next post-horse station. You will not? Well, then, 


at all events, you cannot refuse a glass of Madeira to your safe journey *’ 1), 


declined all with thanks, which, in my secret soul, were all devoted to the pro- 
vident kindness of the Count de X. 

“‘ From the Prussian frontier to St. Petersburg, neither hill nor valley greet 
the eye. On one monotonous level, 120 German (600 English) miles hold on 
their weary course ; and throughout its whole extent, one does not encounter 
above four places which deserve the name of cities, viz., Mittau, Riga, Dar- 
pat, and Narwa. No wonder if strange feelings arise in the bosom of the trav- 
eller from civilixed regions ! 


** Thi-ty German miles of soil, subject to Russian deminion, had been passed_ 


through, and no city or even market town had met my view! Memory could 
trace no equal entent of German territory, without being able to recon, at the 
least, ten towns of consideration within the same compass, and a half resolution 
to turn back on my steps, without proceeding farther in this anti-chamber to 
immeasurable space, arose in my mind. But Mittan appeared. I forgot my 
desire to return, and began even to fancy a Russian life no such intolerable af- 
fair. No thanks to Russia, however, for this, but solely to the civilization and 
social ardour which distinguish Mittau! I was there congratulated on my es 
cape from the redoubted hussar captain, who was, it seems, equally renowned 
as a fire-eater among men, and as a reverential, most sensitive, and most suc- 
cessful adorer of the fair sex. One single anecdote may serve as the ecce 
signum of his gallantry. 

«* Mademoiselle ae of Mittau, sat one sultry summer eve, with her 
back to the open window, at her piano, in an apartment ou rez de Chaussee, 
warbling forth Mehul’s well-known, * Venez, veneza, mon secours !’,Lightly as a 
Gazelle, he bounded through the window, and lay the next moment at the feet 
of the fair songstress. The redoubtable Captain P. was passing at the mo 
ment, chaunting forth, ‘ Je viens, je viens, a vos secours !’” 

On reading such fearful examples of mingled savage cruelty and insane levi- 
ty, we may be inclined to comfort ourselves with the thought, that our author’s 
description may be veracious, as regards thirty-three years since, and yet be 
wholly inapplicable to Russia in the present day. But the most recent testimo- 
ny Pos the indulgence of sc humane a supposition! A Breslaw journal 
of the 19th March gives the following anecdote as authentically illustrative of 
modern Russian military discipline: ‘An officer in Kalisch recently desired a 
soldier to fetch him some tobacco, commanding his return within five minutes, 
under the penalty of fifty lashes. The soldier ran at full speed, but unhappily 
forgot in his headlong haste, to pnll off his cap (which is strictly enjoined,) in pas- 
sing the dwelling of an officer. The master of the house being unfortunately 
at home, observed the heinous breach of discipline, and instanly commanded 
the offender to be brought back, who received fifty lashes for the misdemean. 
our on thesp ;! But that was not all, for the detention thus occasioned, ne- 
cessarily precluded his return within the stipulated time with the tobacco, and 
a he received, in full tale, the promised fifty lashes from his own 

er.” 

Chapter iv. depicts St. Petersburg and its advanced port, Cronstadt, as they 
were a century ago, and now are; and after many graphic descripiions, and 


June 19; 


||the Emperor, without meeting a cordial woe gs Never ie injustice knowing- 
ily committed, or redress voluntarily withheld by him.” 

But alas, ‘for poor short-sighted man, when he pretends to exercise abrolute, 
‘uncontrolled, irresponsible dominion over his fellow-men.’’ He must see with 
the eyes, hear with the ears, and act by the heads of others! And how little 
‘can he therefore insure that his most conscientious decision, or best intentioned 
jorder, is either founded on justice or executed according to command? The 
important, and, in some respects, mysterious subject of the Caucasian war, and 
a cursory notice of the Polish insurrection in 18:30, conclude these interesting 
volumes, from which it is peculiarly difficult to make extracts, partly from the 
labundance of tempting anecdotes contending for selection, and partly from the 
‘intimate interweaving of argument and relation. which enforces the insertion of 
‘much or the omission of all. To be fully appreciated, the work must therefore 
be yak a whole, and it will be found well to reward the time of the Ger- 
man ar. 


WATERSPOUTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Naples, Jan. 30. 


Among the most striking phenomena which takes place in the Mediterrane- 
an, attendant on the changes of weather, at and between the equinoxes, are 
what the mariuers call ‘‘trombe di mare,” ‘sifoni”—well known in England 
under the name of waterspouts. I have often watched them from the coast, 
rushing over the waste of waters like gigantic misty castles, urged on by some 
‘unseen power—tearing up, asit were, the sea in their course, i 
terror and devastation around. 

There is one point in particular whence I have gazed on them with more 
than usual awe and admiration—as they were borne in with a strong “mezzo- 
iorno wind” through the lofty straits which separates Massa from the island of 


apri. 
There are lofty landmarks here, by which I could form some conception of 
their amazing height and bulk,—and then indulge my imagination in an esti- 
mate of their fearful force. Great is the terror with which the mariner puts to 
sea in unsettled weather during these seasons ;—and with good reason, since 
to small craft these “‘trombe” bring certain destruction. It is no wonder, then 
that, amongst a population superstitious and ignorant in the extreme, the re- 
sources of art and witchcraft are called in, to aid against so powerful an en- 


Of the power of these “ trombe” I have been several times a witness—and 
before aliuding to a superst‘tion generated by their phenomena, I mention 
a circumstance which happened lately to myself.—I was standing on a cliff. 
joverlooking the sea, along with an Italian friend—the air being comparatively 
tranquil—when in a moment [ felt myself grasped, and encircled as it were, by 
by an irresistible, unseen power ; and in spite of my struggles, befire I had 
‘time—even had | the power to think—I found myself sailing through the air at 
\balloon speed. 
All that [ know is, that after a few moments of aerial travelling, I found my- 
self pitched half way down the cliff with a terrible shock in the centre of an emp- 
ty lime kiln, not far from the sea. There was another heavy fall—and my friend 
stood opposite me. 


lively illustrations, of society, manners and morals whether public or private, 
aristocratic or plebeian, concludes with a comparative glance at the land of the 
author’s birth, and that of his temporary though long sojourn. 

The following chapter is devoted to the Baltic Provinces, in which, after a 
rapid recapitulation of the events of 1812, and some amusing anecdotes of 
Russian bombast and gasconade respecting the French invasion, the author de 
clares all his reminiscences of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, are calculated 
to inspire as much love and esteem for their German descended irhabitants, as 
commiseration, sympathy, and alarm for the fate which Russian intrigues are 


for them. 

ol. I. commences with a portraiture of the horrors of slavery, and exhib- 
its the serf, within and without his hut, as the victim of the most atrocious ty- 
ranny. “But,” he exclaims, ‘Counsellor Gretsch asks ‘Does not the slave 
dance and sing! Is he excluded from holiday pastimes! Is he not heard 
shouting with wild and savage delight in the street and market places?’ Most 
true, he does all this, but what then? Does not the calf gambol in its tether, 
even while the butcher is whetting the slaughtering knife? Apart from all con- 
sideration of the degrading and ovrutalising nature of all slave enjoyments, is 
it not well-known that their indulgence is ever calculated to minister to the 
pride, and exhibit the stately superiority of their haughty masters! And, not- 
withstanding the legalised modes by which slaves may sometimes nominally 
emancipate themselves, is it not an undeniable fact, that every outlet from serf 
ship is so well fenced and guarded that the born slave virtually abides such to 
his dying hour, though under another nomenclature, and with less palpable 
though not less real chains! 

The second chapter of vol. II. lays open that seemingly incurable cancer, 
which eats into the vitals of Rusian Society, viz., the police espionage, and the 
universal venality of public officers in all departments of the government.— 
“This,” says our author, “is the well-spring of that frightful, all-pervading cor- 
ruption and bribery, which has, in the lapse of ages, formed for itself a deep well 
of moral depravity, sending forth exhaustless streams of pestilential water to 
empoison every grade of society.” Examples of the truth of this assertion are 
furnished in more than satisfying abundance, and the extent to which peculation| 
is carried, both in naval and military departments, furnish some most amusing 
anecdotes. The Emperor Alexander is mentioned as having been so fully 
aware of t!e unscrupulously adventurous spirit of his naval commissariat, as to 
have exclnined one day, “I verily believe they would steal my line-of-battle 
ships, if they knew where to hide them!” Chapter iii. treats of Russian juris- 

dence, both in theory and practice. On this subject the author asks, «What 
man to do in the temple, if he hath no love to the God who is the wor. 
shipped! What avails human laws, if no respect is felt for them, no sense of 
equity cherished or even pretended to! Hence Swe need but {to examine the 
principles and practice of a nation’s code, in order to estimate the aggregate 
worth of the nation itself.” Vol. III. commences by throwing some fearful 
light on the prisons of Russia, those Bastiles of 19th century, in which the 
suddenness of act, impenetrability of procedure, and secrecy of result, equal, 
if they do not surpass, the attainments ef the Inquisition in its most palmy 
days. Siberia, too, obtains its share of notice, and authenticated anecdotes. 
adduced in confirmation of all the romance ever fancied of human suffering and 
despair-creating misery. The following chapters depict the ecclesiastical and 
educational arrangements of the empire; the public and private life of the 


bourgeoise, the noblesse, and the government officers; summed up with a ra-||ly 


id but graphic sketch of the character and reign of Nicolas I., respecting 
ein personally the author ex himself throughout the work in terms 


The shock was so violent, that, though we fell upon our feet, (having been 
encircled by a force equal at all points) we sank directly to the ground—and 
there sat gazing on each other, unable to move or speak. Fortunately no bone 
was broken ; but the internal injuries were so severe as to confine us both to 
our bed for some time, and perhaps the external marks of injury received will 
always remain, to remind us of our dangerous and involuntary voyage. 

The people said that there were * mal’ ombre” in the lime kilr, who must 
have drawn us in ; and attributed our safety to the intercession of the “Anime 
in Purgatorio,” in return for some acts of charity. The fact was, however, 
that we had been taken possession of not by the devil, but by a ‘*tromba di ven- 
to” on its passage seawards. 

It is no wonder, I repeat, that by the mariners of Naples these terrible phe- 
nomena are attributed to demoniacal influence, and that exorcisms are used to 
break their force. ‘The art of cutting” them is quite a distinct branch of witch- 
craft here ; and, few are the barks, who venture to the coral fishery, or the 
\coasting trade without having one on board, ‘‘chi sa a bagliare trombe.” I know 
several of these dabblers in the black art. 

Mysterious characters they are, and regarded by their companions with a 
‘species of interest made up of fear and respect as if they had some intercourse 
with the evil one. If a tromba is seen approaching in the direction of a boat, 
the wizard goes forward, sending all the crew aft, that they may not be eye- 
witnesses of what he says or does ; and using certain signs and words, and 
making a movement with his arm as if in the act of cutting, the ¢nemy falls in 
two and disperses—as I was told by the mariners, who averred thai they had 
often seen it done. The reply to my evident incredulity was, 

‘« You, Senor, believe neither in the Madonna nor the Saints—and how should 
you believe in this ?” 

“« Have you seen it done 1’ asked I. 

** Gesu e Maria! many a time !” exclaimed several voices. 

« Well,” I said, « I should like to learn the mode of doing it. Send Aurelio 
to me”’—a well known charmer of trombe. 

« Ah, Signor, no one will tell you—sarebbelun gran peccato. 

They who practise this art, or reveal it to others, I was informed, cannot re- 
ceive absolution from an ordinary confessor. ‘This branch of the black art is 
comprehended under the head of ‘maleficia”—one of the reserved sins to be 
— in the printed list of directions, appended in every confessional in 

y. 


determined to try another. Chance threw me into the society of an old officer 
of Murati—an intelligent and well educated man, to whom I spoke with some 
surprise of this prevalent superstition. 

« Well,” said he, ** I cannot contradict the statements made by the mariners 
—I do not, of course, believe in witcheraft ; and can only suppose that such 
things are done—for done they are—in confermity with certain physical laws ot 
|which we are ignorant. But I will tell you what happened in my presence. 

I was once, when stationed at Ponza, going on board a small boat from that 
island to Ventotene, when,a ‘burrasca’ came on; andjpresently one of these aw- 
ful ‘trombe’ was seen bearing down upon us. I was overcome with terror ; for 
I knew that if we met it our ruin was certain—and there the monster was, com- 
— upon us right ahead. A man who sat by me, seeing my terror, calm- 


Don't be alarmed —there is no danger. When it comes sufficiently near, 
will cut it.’ 


of the highest respect, “Never,” says he, “is the truth fairly brought before} 


Accordngly as it approached ploughing up the sea, and ready to engulf us, he 


Contented with having thus far tested the faith of one class of believers, 1 
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rose and went forward to the bows—permitting no one to follow him. Then, 
using some words, and moving his hands in which he held a knife, as in the act 
of cutting—the ‘tromba’ was dissipated in a moment. “ 

_ How it was, I do not attempt to explain: but I tell the fact as it happened 
in my presence.” 

Here, then, we have the testimony of the representative of another class to 
his belief in the fact of the ‘*tromba” being dissipated by some unknown means 
—though he professed not to believe in witchcraft. I am inclined to think that 
my friend was not altogether incredulous of deviltry ; but be that as it may, I 
send you these notions ef superstition commonly entertained here, as likely to 
interest your readers. 


THE POLITE ARTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. VIII. 

I commented freely in my last on the frauds practised upon the self-styled 
friends of Art by picture-dealers and manufacturers, and urged a prompt and 
effective remedy to this serious evil. The New York Mirror observes, appo- 
sitely, on the subject of + Old Paintings and New Furniture,” + It is a melan 
choly fact, that, generally speaking, we are in a state of semi-barbarism as re- 
gards Painting, except, indeed, it be portrait painting ; and daubs of that des. 
cription may be found covering, not adorning, the walls of our mansions. But 
visit the houses of the so-styled aristocracy, in which luxury meets the view 
at every turn, where the value of the furniture of one room alone would furn- 
ish a moderate sized dwelling with every comfort, and, generally speaking, you 
look in vain for the works of the great Masters, or for one evidence that the 
mind of the owner of all this finery has ever been elevated to the contempla- 
= of the silent but eloquent beauties, traced by the pencil of the inspired 

imner,”’ 

That other journals and periodicals of this ceuntry would use language like 
this! If the press and the intellect of the land raise a strong and general 

protest against the perpetration of such abominations, then may we hope for 
reform and improvement. 

As the Mirror alludes to the preference for portrait painting over 
every other and higher branch in this country, I cannot refrain from quoting 
the witty and sarcastic squib emitted by that funny fellow, +‘ The London 
Punch,” It suits equally well these latitudes and is ycleped “ A Portrait 
Soiree.” Our comical satirist discourses in this wise : 


“* The abundance of portraits that are being exhibited at the Royal Acade-|| 


my may furnish a valuable suggestion to those who are in the habit of giving 
expensive parties ; for all the objects of visiting may be accomplished withou 
any of the cost or inconvenience. Considering how little requiring either in- 
tellect or animation goes on at a fashionable sowee, it is quite clear that the 
ple who wish merely to see their friends, might derive as much satisfaction 
m seeing their portraits. If every person invited to an evening party might 
send his likeness as a substitute for himself, « great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense would be saved in the way of dress to the guest, while the host would 
not have to lay out money in entertaining him. A portrait soiree would at 
least be something new in the fashionable werld, and if only on that account, 
there is every chance of it becoming popular in the higher circles. Some idea 
may be formed of the effect of such an assemblage from the present aspect 
of the rooms at the Royal Academy ; and as many go to parties only to have 


their appearance canvassed, by having themselves canvassed before they — 


much trouble would be saved to those who make it their business.” 

I have heard of a gentleman who had his portrait engraved on his visiting 
cards, thus giving his countenance to his friends, if not his person. Now, | 
would respectfulty suggest as an addition to Punch’s capital idea, that the 
example of the aforesaid gentleman be generally imitated, and the portrait 
painter, engraver, and Daguerreotype be called into requisition in a manner 
which must prove so popular and convenient. Let the “ upper ten thousand” 
adopt the very ingenious suggestion of the London wit, and my humble addi- 


tion, and the Arts will profit by the experiment. People will kill two birds 


with one stone”—a process peculiarly suited to our money-loving and monev- 
making community. ‘They will simultaneously consult economy, and foster 
the Fine Arts. Res 

Besides, the importation and manufacture of so-styled old Paintings, and 
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\London correspondent of the Evening Post, presumed to be the Editor, (Mr. 
\Bryant.) Speaking of Power's Statue of Eve, he says : 

| “Jt has fixed the reputation of Powers and made his fortune. The possess- 
‘or of the Statue, a Mr. Grant, has refused to dispose uf it, except to a pub- 
lic institution. The value which is set upon it may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that one of the richest noblemen in England told ‘the person who 
had charge of the Statue, that if Grant would accept of two hundred pounds 
sterling for it, he would be glad to send him a check for the amount. ‘ Some 
attempts have been made to disparage its merits, for the world of Art here is 
slow to admit the claims of transatlantic genius, but they have been drowned 
and silencea in the genera! voice of involuntary admiration. I hear, that since 
the exhibition of the Statue, orders have been sent to Powers from England 
for works of sculpture, which will keep him employed for years to come.” 
This should be cheering news to every American ; for our Republic is hon- 
ored in the success of our gifted Artist. I feel a glow of pride that he is a 
‘native born American. ould that | could also fee! proud because bis own 
country has appreciated and rewarded him according to his merits! But his 
path is onwards; his flight upwards; ‘‘ Excelsior” is his watchword ; and 
‘glory will crown his exertions. America wil! be one day proud of having giv- 
en him bi, th, and will blush that she did so little for him when in need. 

As an additional proof that “the world of Art” iu England is slow to *ad- 
‘mit the claims of transatlantic genius,” I may be pardoned for stating, upon 
| the information of a friend abroad, that even the talents of our Doughty have 
failed, so far, to make a due sensation in London. Knowing, as many of your 
readers do, that his rank is among the first of our Artists, there can be no 
| other reason assigned for this absznce of appreciation among the rich and titled 
| of England than that jealousy and ill-will which we in this country foster and 
encourage by neglect of our best genius, and a servile submission to the “ ipse 
\dixit” of some European critic. 
| Before concluding this paper, may I not be allowed to express a natural sur- 
prise and indignation, that we allow such men as Powers, Doughty, and Healy 
to carry their genitis to foreign parts, in search of that patronage aid notice 
)which our ungrateful country denies them at home! Is this to be ever so, and 
‘the coin of merit be deemed current and genuine only aftor it has received the 
stamp of a foreign merit! 

In the words, say we stirring of the Knickerbocker, “ Citizens of 
| wealth, encourage all that may serve to encourage American Art, so that by 
and by, we may exclaim, whenever it is peagener to supply us with pictures 
rave ee What, send to Europe for goud paintings! Fetch Coals to New- 
castle !” 


| JENNY LIND. 
|| Under the head of “ The Battle of the Operas,” there is a very agrezble 
| sketch [published in the June number of the ‘Democratic Review,] of the 
‘|rivalry which has been carried on between the Italian Opera House, and 
Covent Garden, in the course of which a memoir of Jenny Lind is given 
‘which would seem to justify all the enthusiastic admiration which the 
\Swedish Nightingale has everywhere awakened. 
|| Jenny Lind’s engagement, by Mr. Lumley, is considered to be so lucky 
‘a hit, that with her alone, he can dely all the opposition ,of Covent Gar- 
den, and from the impatience with which her first appearance was waited 
| for in London, there can be little risk, even with the very large sums which 
| the manager has bound himselt for, of loss on his part. These sums, ac- 
cording to the writer, amounted to several thousands, for previous engage- 
|jments in Germany and London, in addition to the payment of five thousand 
;|pounds, (twenty-five thousand dollars,) for three months’ performances, 
and all the expenses of the Songstress, during her residence in London, to 
ibe also paid ! 

We extract from the article the following account of the impression made 
upon the writer, by the Syren Jenny at her last retearsal, on the 3d of May, 
the day before her debut, and of our last dates from London. 

“* It was a privilege, indeed, for all London was crazy to hear her, and I 
tollowed the tashion, of course. The first nobleman in the land would have 
paid hundreds to gét one peep only of a rehearsal, but Mr. Lumley was 
inexorable. My departure excepted me. Overwhelmed with engagements, 
I set half an hour aside, of my last day in London, to see one act of the ope- 
ira, Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, rehearsed, and { repaired to the house at 


the indisposition on the part of amateurs to encourage the new, the universal! one o'clock. 1 was amused at the oppositioa of a legion of door-keepers to 


preference of our people for portraits to the exclusion of everything else, is a 


real, great, and growing nuisance. Portrait Painting I acknowledge to be 


a beautiful and useful branch of the Fine Arts. It is not only natural, but our, 


duty, to have the faces and forms of those we love and esteem perpetuated up-, 
on canvas. So that when they shall have gone “to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns,” we may, whilst gazing on their lineaments thus fixed and 
imitated, recall their virtues, and make their tenure on our memory and affec- 
tion stronger and deeper. How often do we hear friends express the vain re- 

t for not having had a parent's, brother's, or a sister's countenance preserv- 
ed, and rendered present, though gone and faded into the darkness of the tomb, 
by the brush or chisel of some gifted Artist ! Alas! when all too late, the 
bereaved and sorrowing relatives deplore the omissiou of which they have been 
guilty, and possessing no pictured canvas or marbled bust to give form and 
substance to their recollections, in course of time retain but a faint and vague 
resemblance of the departed. But whilst confessing the necessity and import- 
ance of this art in the gratification of social wants, family attachments and re- 
collections, and last but not least, of personal vanity, I can never patiently ob- 
serve it encroaching upon the other noble and more difficult branches, without 
raising my feeble voice in protest and admonition. There is room enough in 
the world for all and each. The Artist who gives “a local habitation and 
a name” to the events of history or tradition, and reflects permanently on 
canvas the charms of living Nature, and he who makes man his study, and 
catches his form and expression, to perpetuate them with brush and a 
should each have his appropriate sphere and merited reward. Jt is for an 
intelligent public to distinguish between them, and to honor them with encou- 
ragement and appreciation. This can never be done so long as the present 
fondness for counterfeit old paintings and daubs, called portraits, prevails. 
Whilst “ connoisseurs,” in the language of the Author of « Gems of European 
Art,” “ lavish thousands in purchasing examples of dead genius, to expending 
hundreds in protecting. nourishing, and perfecting painters who have been 
compelled to achieve greatness unaided, and whose productions glorify a coun- 
try that supplied no other recompense than praise,” but litte or no progress in 
the right direction can be anticipated. If we can be taught to appreciate and 
foster our own genius, and shake off the intellectual yoke yet pressed upon 
our necks by British and foreign arrogance and dictation, then will there be no 
oceasion for remorse such as the i The article I refer to is from a 


\the prohibited ground, and my ‘authority’ was called for oftener even than 
lrail-road tickets on the Amboy line. I was shown into a box, where I sat 
lin darkness. The vast surface of the interior of the opera—! mean the six 
‘tiers of boxes—was hung over with canvas cloth, and through a smaii aper- 
‘tare through which I looked out, a brilliant string of gas lights ran over the 
|heads of the orchestra, throwing its strong glare on their music books and 
‘lighting up the stage. Atthe moment I took my place the third act was on, 
Mademoiselle Rosati, a charming dancer, was rehearsing her part of the 
|resuscitated nun, and executed delightfully. At any other time it would 
jhave been diverting ; but 1 had only a half an hour—not a minute to lose. 
jAt last the curtain fell, but horror! a quarter of an hour's repose was ani- 
nounced by the leader. I paced up and down the dark corridor til! I near- 
ily broke my head agaiast all the corners. The bell rung and the fourth act 
jbegan with a chorus, I shall never forgive Mr. Balfe, the leader, for mak- 
ing them repeat it the fourth time entire. This act lasted over an hour, and 
Jenny Lind never appeared in it. 1 waxed wrathy at this outrageous de- 
jlay, as if any body could help it—clapped on my hat with a—thang Jenny 
Lind,” and 1 groped my wey out. But the idea of going to America to be 
jtormented to death by people wondering why | didn’t stay a day longer, 
(which would have cust ine two weeks by steamer-regulation, drove me back 
jagain, aud the filth act began The tenor, Frascini, opened. He sang 
sweetly, The music began to play its old tricks with me, aud tears stood 
in ny eyes, The wondertul basso, Staudigl, who enacted Robert le Diable, 
came on, and rivalled in richness and volume the deep-toned echoes vi the 
organ. Deeply excited, | stretched forward for Alice, who at Jast advanc- 
ed. The light was too dim to distinguish features, but the well shaped 
person of a young and finely made woman occupied the middie of the stage. 
She was, as usual, at rehearsal] in ordinary dress, and I could see wore a 
jrich shawl, and a white *kerchief in her hand. Could this be Jenny Lind ? 
{n a few minutes she joined in the trio, and with a thrill | felt yes, this was 
the enchantress. The voice rose clear, steadily and strong, full in volume, 
immense in compass, and under perfect control. Its reverberations filled 
every corner of the theatre, and rang brightly from the dome above. But 
what was there so peculiar in it, so unlike anything | ever heard before? [| 
listened, ull my ears ached with straining. 

** It is clear as a bell,” I said unconsciously, completely puzzled; when 
lo! it struck me there was another resemblance—it was metallic in its 
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sound, also like that of a bell; with the softness of a flure, it had the brassy 
echo of metal. Its effect on me through the whole act was strange and ir- 
resistible, but I shall not dwell on it now. Jenny Lind merely rehearsed lier 
singing without pretending to act. She remained perfectly unmoved, and 
I was bitterly regretting that I should lose all chance of judging of her dra 
matic powers, when in the closing scene where Robert seizes his intended 
victim Herold by the arm and uses all his diabolical faccination to win him 
away, Staudigl sung and played with such inimitable skill as to extort a 
‘bravo’ from the orchestra, This no doubt inspired Jenny. She caught 
her lover by the arm with an air of desper ste earnestness, and I saw at once 
she was roused. She gave way to her feelings, and in her fierce struggle to 


save her betrothed from the infernal arts of his tempter, she displayed in her|| 


splendid acting that consummate excellence which nothing but heaven- 
born genius may aspire to. I shall never forget her when dragging her lo- 
ver up the stage, the fiend still clinging to his coveted prey; her acting 
was so natural, intense, and affecting, and her voice, in its fitful bursts of 
anguish, gave such electric effect to the agony of the struggle, that I rose 
unconsciously to my feet, and joined almost frantically in tne eath usiastic 
applause of every soul present. i 

“T left the Opera-house immediately, and London that night, but all the! 
waves of the broad Atlantic have not washed from my memory that hour. 
The next steamer will bring the result. Can any one doubt it? Could; 
Jenny Lind fail? In all probability, however, she did on the first nighr, 
for such, | understand, was her extreme terror at the tremendous excite 
ment pervading all London, from the palace to the gin-shop, that she said. 
she was sure that her voice would utterly abandon her the momen she came, 
before the house; and I heard the celebrated Lablache remark that, in at, 
tempting to sing fer the first time before him, such was her keen appre-| 
hensiou of his judgment that she began no less than five times before she 
could sammon resolution to go on. : : 

* But though she may fail on the first, the second, and the third trial, vet 
on the night that she sings and plays—as she only of all artists living can 
do—will never be forgotten by those, oh, fortunati nimium, who may be 
there to witness.” 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 


It is a remarkable fact that the three individuals who have rendered them. 
selves most conspicuous in history as the firet movers of the great Revolution 
in France, all belonged to that class against which that political catastrophe 
more especially directed its thunders. Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Lafayette, 
were severally member of the ancienne noblesse. ‘ 

These illustrious persons entered life almost altogether. Mirabeauwas born on 
the 9th March, 1749, Tallevrand on the 13th February, 1754,and Lafayette on 
the 6th September, 1757 ‘The first lived only to speak the prologue of the dra- 
ma; the last two were upon the stage at the fall of the curtain. j 

The family of Talleyrand was ancient and noble. It preserved among its 
traditions, alliances with the Bourbons themselves. _In the middle ages the 
Perigords were petty sovereigns, who, not unfrequently resisted even the mon 
arch in arms. Before the Revolution, the elder branch was extinct, and the) 
younger consisted of two stems, one of which is at present represented by the 
Princes of Chalais, and the other by the grand nephew of the celebrated diplo- 
matist the Duke Archambauld de Perigord. 

Although Charles Maurice was the eldest of his branch, he was, for some 
reasons now unknown, an object of neglect with his parents. Abandoned in 
infancy to the mercenary care of a nurse in the Faubourgs of Paris, he suffer 
ed an accident which rendered him lame for life, before he completed his first 

ear. Either from this or soine other cause, he was, by the arbitrary will of 
is family, deprived of his birth right, stripped of those advantages to which, | 
by primogeniture, he was under the then existing usages entitled, and saw the 
wealth titles, and honours which should have been his, transferred to his younger, 
brother, Archambauld. In fine, he was consigned to that receptacle served, 
or the younger members of noble families—the Church. 

From the reof of his nursehe passed to the College of D'Harcourt. from 
whence in succession, as he grew in years, he was transferred to the Seminary, 
of St. Sulpice, and the Sorbonne. From his birth to his adolescence, he never, 
once slept under the paternal roof—a circumstance which he never after- 
wards ceased to remember, and which assuredly mingled in no small degree 
with the incentiveness which promoted him later to aid in the demolition of that 
corrupt aristocracy, of which he was, by birth and blood, a member, and by un. 
natural neglect, and personal cruelty, a victim. Deprived of that protection) 
and guidance, which well-directed paternal care might have supplied, he was, 
from the earliest infancy, thrown upon the resources of his own mind. He pre 
sents a rare instance of one who, being born with all the advantages of title, 
rank, and wealth, has had, nevertheless, to struggle against the ditliculties of a 
parveuu, and has risen by the sheer force of natural genius to a positions 
even higher than that of which the injustice of his parents had deprived 
him. 

it rarely happens that education produces on highly endowed n inds change 

so important as those which Tulleyrand exhibited. Naturally acu'e, ne became 
cautious; naturally strong he became learned ; naturally quick, he vecame con- 
templative ; naturally rash, he became adroit ; naturally ardent, he became re- 
versed ; naturally precipitate, he became circumspect. 
Few have been more highly gifted by nature, and still fewer have been 
more largely indebted to educational discipline. The destination assigned 
to him by his family as the sure means of covering him with obscurity 
and consig’':¢ his name to oblivion, proved to be the certain and eflicacious 
means of surrounding him with splendour ; and registering his name on the 
page of history beside, and above those of monarchs. 

To the eclesiastical discipline of St. Sullie and Sorbonne, he was largely 
indebted for the culture of that faculty of patient observation and the shar- 
pening of that perspicacity which conferred upon him his matchless pen- 
etration into human character. The habits of thought, Sand practice of in- 
vestigation, there acquired, 4 him to moderate tbe ardour of his ambition, 
and proceed towards its objects by sure but slow, processes, making good each 
step before venturing further progress, and never advancing without the utmost 
circumspection. 

He there, also, first gained that aptitude to seize opportunity, as circumstan 
ces produced it, that promptitude to accept all the advantages of events with. 
out precipitating them and unparalleled power of directing the will of others to 
his own purposes, which so eminently distinguished him in his long career. 

It was near the close of the reign of Louis XV. that he took priest's or- 
ders, and entered the world as the Abbede Perigord. The new ideas which 
from the academy had spread through society, were not rejected by ecclesias- 


tics. At the same time liberal doctriges in politics found advocates among the 
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priesthood, the general curruption of morals also found acceptation there. 

| Lafavette never forgot a characteristic scene of which as youth he was a person- 

al witness, and which signalized the age in a remarkable manner:— 

» When I was first presented to his Maje-ty Louis XV.;” that venera- 
‘ble patriot of two revolutions used to say, “1 well remember finding the eldest 
son of the Church, the King of France and Navarre seated at a table between 
ia bishop and a prostitute. At the same table was seated an aged philosopher, 
iwhose writings had conferred lustre on the age in which he flourished ; one 
|whose whole life had been spent in sapping the foundation of Christianity and un- 
der mining monarchy. Yet was this philosopher at that moment the object of hon. 
our from inonarchs and homage from countries. A young abbe entered with 
me, not to be presented tojroyalty, but to ask the benediction of this enemy of 
‘the altar. The name of tne aged philosopher was Voltaire, and that of the 
young Abbe was Charles Maurice Talleyrand !!!” 

Such was the state of morals, when Talleyrand, in opposition to all his in- 
istinets, was enrolled among the priesthvod. Ill at ease in the position into 
‘which he was thus forced, and countenanced by the almost universal practice 
lof his colleagues in the sacred profession, he plunged into that libertinism which 
far from retarding advancement in the Church was often the surest means of ob- 
taining it. But although given without scruple to the indulgence in licentious 
pleasures, and courting rather than shunning notoriety for gallantry, his serious 
hours were devoted to those studies which the struggle, whose advent he plain- 
ly perceived, would require He saw that the existing sy-tem of society was 
‘tottering. He knew that the hour was at hand when something would be ne- 
cessary to command success and rise to eminence more than an illustrious family 
bri'liant accomplishments, sparkling wit, and seducing manners 

In the midstof vice, therefore, he studied philosophy, in the midst of national 
(profusion, he studied political economy ; involved in the intrigues of cor- 
rupt court, he studied men; and rioting in the licentious pleasures offered 
by the wantons of a palace, he acquired a consumm ite knowledge of the prac- 
\tical business of life, an? prepared to aid in pulling down the social edifice pre- 
|paratory to its reconstruction, when the destined time should arrive. It was 
his fate to see it in ruins, and to witness at fourscore the complete structure 
which has been erected on ite foundation. 

Such was Talleyrand, entering the world of action ; uniting the ardour of 
youth, with the experience of age; mingling gallantry, play, and pleasure with 
osophy, business, and politics ; affiliated to the sect of economists ; a favour- 


lite <£ the boudour ; consulted by tinanciers; courted by the sex; a favourer of 


social progress ; a patron of anglo-American doctrines ; mixing in the intrigues 
of the cabinet ; lending the aid of his wit and his pen successively to Necker, 
Calonne, and Brienne, and again to Necker ; and, in fine, combit.ing with those 
external graces of manner which seduce, all the sarcasm and sang froid which 
excite fear and compel respect. 

A portrait of the future diplomate, drawn at this time with some ability, by 
one who had abundant opportunities of observing him, has come down to us. 
He is described under the pseudonyme of Amene :— 

« Amene is gifted with those charming forms which would embellish even 
virtue itself. The frst instrument of his success is his excellent understanding. 
In his jodgment of men he exercises that indulgence, and in his estimate of 
events that sang froid ; in all cases he observes that moderation which are the 
genuine marks of wisdom ..- He does not imagine that the structure of a 
great reputation is to be raised in a day. Bot be will assuredly accomplish 
‘that object, for he will never fail to seize those occasions which Fortune so 
frequently offers to those who do not violently assail her.” 

Before the Revolution, the clergy, constituting one of the estates of the 
realm, possessed immense wealth. Its annual income amounted to not less 
than one-fourth of the whole revenue of the kingdom. They appointed their 
own intendants and ministers, and taxed themselves. The management of 
this immense property was placed under the superiutendence of a general agent, 
who held his office for a period of five years, and reported to the assembly of the 
clergy the state of the revenues. The Abbe de Perigord having manifested great 
capacity for affairs, and being recommended, moreover, by his high descent, was 
elected to this office in 1780. In the exercise of its functions, he still further 
developed his ability as a man of business and a financier, and rose rapidly in 
public estimation. 

How little influence his professional position had in withdrawing him from 
the active interests of life, is illustrated by an anecdote which has been trans- 
mitted of him at this period. 

The American war then excited universal interest, in which the general 
agent of the French clergy largely shared. Moved by this feeling, he, in con- 
cert with his friend Count de Choiseul Gouffier, fitted outa privateer, to be 
sent against the English, for which the Marshal de Castries, then Minister of 
Marine, supplied guus. The building and fitting out of a privateer by an Abbe, 
to aid a population in arms against their legitimate sovereign, is strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the times in which Pope Benedict XIV. accepted from Voltaire 
the dedication of Mahomet, and when the sallies of Beaumarchais against 
the follies and vices of the noblesse were listened to with applause by the 
court 

In fact, the dominant power of reason was just beginning to assert itself, and 
to be tacitly admitted by those whom its abuse was soon destined to involve in 
one general ruin. Its irresistible influence had already softened the rigours of 
the despot, mitigated the intolerance of the priest, and lowered the arrogance 
of thenoble. Without yet confounding classes, it had created social relations 
between them. 

The Revolution had commenced unperceived. It was, however, as yet con- 
fined to mental and moral effects—property did not tremble, and rights were 
not menaced ; the understanding alone was agreeably stimulated by the nov- 
elty of the theories which were passed before it, invested with the glowing lan- 
guage and magnificent imagery of those whose works have since commanded 
the admiration of another generation. Material possessions were undisturbed 
—ideas alone were changed. Hopes of the future haa all their enthusiasm— 
the losses and the evils ef change had not yet produced their regrets. It was 
in such a condition of society that Talleyrand made his debut in active public 
life, as a pupil of that school which had Voltaire for its master, sovereigns and 
illustrious nobles for its disciples, the rights of intellect for its creed, and hu- 
man progress for its object. 

The disorder of the public finances produced extensive operations among 
speculators on the Bourse, and in these transactions Talleyrand mingled ex- 
tensively, acquiring that ill repute for stock jobbing and gambling in the funds 
which adhered to hun throughout his entire public life Jntumately connected 
with Mirabeau, as well by the common objects of :heir ambition, as by dissolute 
habits and unbounded indulgence in pleasure, they plunged together into all 
the delirium of speculation which constituted the business of financiers during 
the last years of the monarchy. 
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Ametican. 


Meanwhile, the condition of the State became worse and worse. Ministers! special instruction and avowed solicitude, yet no other origin was assigned to 
to the shoulders of his successor a heav- them, save the understanding, and no other sanction save utility. They 


ier and heavier deficit, and each affording more conclusive proof of the ineffica- were made the subject of demonstration, and based exclusively on te:nporal 


cy of all palliatives. At length the sceptre of the Revolution elevated its ter- 
rific form behind the cloud of fiscal embarrassments. The States-General, in 


fine, were convoked, and the three erders—the Nobles, the Clergy, and ma 


Commons—were brought face to face in solemn conzlave 


When the revolution of ideas had ripened into the revolution of institutions, 
Talleyrand was selected as one of that assembly of Notables convened to as- 
certain the public wants, rather than to satisfy them. When the States-Gen- 


eral, which alone could effect real reforms, were convened, he was elected as 
the deputy of the diocese of Autun, over which he had been nominated bish 


op in 1788. On that occasion he addressed to his constituents a discourse, in 


which deeply convinced of the vast changes which were impending, he, with 
that instinct for which he was afterwards so remarkable, went boldly in ad- 
vance of events, and proclaimed those doctrines afterwards established at the 


sacrifice of somuch blood. A noble, he asserted the equality of classes, and 


the community of rights : a prelate, he claimed the freedom of thought. Such 


motives. No reference to any religious sentiment was admitted; integrity 
‘was taught as a science, and virtue founded on calculation. This, it is 
true, was the prevalent spirit of the time. An unbounded confidence was 
entertained in the force of the haman mind. Demonstration superceded 
feeling. Nothing was granted but vhat the evidence of sense, or the con- 
‘clusions of reason established. ‘This may explain, but cannot excuse the 
‘character of the memorable measure to which we refer. If the omission of 
all higher sanction than interest were the sincere result of the judgment of 
the author, it will derogate from the respect with which posterity will re- 
gard his faculties; if it were a concession to the prevailing spirit of the na- 
\tion in that moment of popular effervescence, it will derogate from the re- 
|'spect with which it will regard his principles. 

Tle convulsions which soon followed the commencement of the great Re- 
'volution, distracting public attention and paralyzing all healthy legislation, 
\postponed the realization of this magnificent and philanthropic measure. It 


were the declared principles on which he presented himself in the States. remained a barren project, existing only in the parchment on which it was 
General where he immediately became one of the most zealous partizans of written, until the second Revolution (1830) combining order with the spirit of 


the Revolution. 


mated by common sympathies, and each pursuing the same object by various, e ] 
‘ter of Public Instraction, devote his eminent talents to carry out in practice 


| thie project of Prince Talley rand. 


means, according to the peculiar qualities and characters with which they were 


respectively endowed. 
_ While Ta'leyrand consecrated to that 
his intelligence, Mirabeau his eloquence, 


chivalrous honor, and a constellation of other illustrious men, their genius —d 


their devotion. 


There he found himself associated with kindred minds, ani-_ liberal reform, gave a new impulse to public opinion. 


t cause his ability, Sieyes gave it | 
ailly his virtue, Lafayette his high lightened labours to public instruction 


At that epoch, it was 
the good fortune of France to see M. Guizot. elevated to the office of Minis- 


|| Toreturn to the subject of this notice. M. Talleyrand did not limit his en- 

He, at the same period, proposed the 
‘adoption of an uniform system of weights and measures, founded on some ua- 
‘tural and unalterable units, so as to give uniformity to commercial and private 


Having entered the constituent assembly. he at once took that place to which transactions, and render their present records comparable, certainly and accu- 
his superior talent and precocious experience so eminently ertiiled him. After rately, with the commerce of future ages. [t was then that the degree of the 


the question of the union of the order had been settled, the next in importance, 
was the establishment of a perfect freedom of voting. This could not be re 
garded as compatib e with the observance of pledges, which had been in many 
cases extorted from vandidates at the elections, as has been since so often the 
case elsewhere. Against such pledges Talleyrand emphatically declared him- 
self, and demonstrated that the observance of them would deprive the assem. 
bly at once of its dignity and utility ; that it would convert a solemn delibe 
rative body, intended tu exercise the most exalted functions, into a mere assem- 
bly of commissioners, each of whom would be limited to the mechanical utter- 
ance of the messages of the bailiwicks. 

This opinion triumphed, and the assembly emancipated itself from the tram 
mels of pledges, so that nothing remained to confer on its discuseions complete 
freedom, except to quell the power assumed and exercised by the court. This 
was accomplished for it by the populace, on the memorable day of the four- 
teenth of July. 

On the evening of that day, when the announcement of the destruction of 
the Bastille had filled the assembly with astonishment and the palace with ter- 
ror, a committee of eight members was named to prepae the draft of a consti- 
tution. Among these Talleyrand held the second place, between Mounier and 
Sieyes. As amember of this commission he contributed largely to the re-or- 
ganization of the State. 

But the work, which originated at this early epoch of the Revolution, and 
which is, and must always be, inseparable from the renown of Talleyrand, was 
his of national education. 

The constituent assembly considered that the best means of completing its 
work, and giving stability to the reforms it desired to effect, and the institutions 
it proposed to establish, would be to prepare the people for them, by a due cul 
tivatiou of their understanding. With this purpose they confided to Talley- 
rand the most extraordinary task ever undertaken by an individual; they 
charged him with producing a plan of public instruction which should prepare 
the coming generations for their new destinies ! 

Hitherto public education had been exclusively conducted by the clergy. 

first object of the new project was to secuiarize it. It was tobe the busi- 
ness of a civil institution, and to from the State, and not from the 
Church. The R+port which Talleyrand presented to the assembly on this 
subject has surrounded his memory with undying renown. In it education is 
considered in its origin, its organization, and its methods. It was the first time 
that the subject was so treated, with the immediate view to the use of a great 
people. Instruction is examined as required for ail de, ages, 2nd condi- 
tions ; as addressed to the understanding, the powers of which are to be de- 
veloped ; to the soul, the moral instincts of which have to be awakened and 
directed, and to the body, of which it has to improve the address, the activity, 
and the strength. Without neglecting the more polite arts, and that ancient 


literature which establishes a relation between the present and past, and pre- 


meridian and the length of the pendulum were proposed as the standard of 
‘measure, and the gravity of a given volume of pure water at a given tempera- 
‘ture as the standard of weight. He also proposed the abolition of lotieries, 
ishowing the enormous unfairness of these systems considered as games of 
chance, and their immorality considered as objects of revenue. He was one 
lof the propounders of the Socheastion of Rights, and proposed a plan for a- 
bolishing tithes, on the principle of commutation by purchase. He was also a 
member of the committee of finance, in which the adjustment of taxation to 
income was settled, and the foundation of the present system of public con- 
tribution to the State was decided on. 

| It is well known that the more immediate cause which produced the Revo- 
lution was the disorder of the public finances, and the consequeut decline of 
national credit. The constituent assembly was beset with difficulties, to sur- 
‘mount which would have been a severe trial for a-legislative body of much 
older standing and more mature experience. Moved on the one hand by its 
proper mission to effect great political reforms, and urged on the other by the 
‘pecuniary exigencies of the state, it could not satisfy the one without sacrific- 
‘ing the other. The theories it was called to realize, far from coguenting, 
‘would destroy the finances. All reforms, even those best directed towards 
‘timate and permanent good, produce a temporary paralysis of the public reve- 
‘nue. In all these difficulties and embarrassments, M. ‘l'alleyrand rendered him- 
‘self honourably conspicuous by his persevering assertion of the paramount ne- 
cessity of keeping faith with the public creditur. He supported the several 
propositions of Necker for supplying the demands of the state by loans. He 
‘advocated, in several eloquent s hes, the establishment of the credit of the 
jstate by a sinking fund, which would facilitate the liquidation of the public 
debt, and tend to restore order to the finances. But the case was not of that 
ordinary nature in which common fiscal expedients could suffice. The malady 
‘of the government had already become acute and desperate, and demanded ex- 
\traordinary remedies. Palliatives had been tried again and again, by minister 
after minister, and each bequeathed to his successor only augmented debt and 
diminished revenues. A crisis had now arrived, and an alternative was pre- 
sented of a national bankruptcy, or the adoption of some bold and novel ex. 
pedient, which could scarcely be found without resorting to some measure 
‘which Conservatives would regard as revolutionary. 

Talleyrand, in this emergency, signalize| himself by a proposition which at 
once placed at the disposal of the public treasury a capital of not less than 
eighty millions sterling. In short, he proposed the sale of the property of the 
\Church, and the appropriation of its proceeds to the uses of the Nation. He 
professed to demonstrate that this was public property; that it had been con- 
ferred upon the Church, not with the view of personal interests, but for the 
(public service, and that the State, if it provided efficiently for this service, 
jotherwise eould re-assume the possession of it. In short, he that 
\Public Worship should be provided for directly by the ‘Treasury, and that the 


serves the intellectual union of the whole human race, as it has existed in the 
strea.n of time, the author never forgot that the first and greatest object of - 
is to acquire that knowiedge which is necessary to constitute a useful citizen 
and a good man. 

_ Infancy was to derive its acquaintance with those principles of things, which 
its capacity fits it to comprehend, in primary schools to be established in every 
cauton. In these, first ideas were to be obtained without attempting to pene- 
trate into the depths of knowledge. Secondary schools were to be established 
in the chief town of each district, where the youth would acquire that more 
extended knowled ge which is equally necessary for all conditions of life. These 
institutions would receive the children coming from the primary schools of all 
the cantons of the district. 

partment, to which the pupils of the secondary schools should pass, in order, 
to acquire that peculiar knowledge necessary for the professions or callings to 
which they were to be devoted on entering life. Here, law, medicine, theolo- 
gy. the military art, &c., wuld be taught. 


Special schools were designed for each depart- 


’ Finally, a great national institute 
would be established in the capital, where the most profound researches in sci- 
ence and literature would be encouraged, forming a body whose mission should 


be the advancement of human knowledge in its highest departments, and which | 


= centralize the national mind, as the legislature centralizes the national, 
will, 

In this project of public education the stadies were well defined, but the 
agency by which they were to be conducted was not efficiently ized ; 
perhaps it could scarcely be expected that a perfect organization could be at-| 
tained at once, and conceived, as it were, a priori. Such an organization must 
necessarily spring, in a great degree, from experience, and grow out of the 
working of the project. 

_ Allowing all the praise which this plan of national instruction so highly me- 
rits, it cannot be denied that it had one capital defect. Although the cu a 


tion of moral principles formed a prominent part in it, and was an object 


jenormous rty ot the Church should be seized by the State. ‘lo mitigate 
the severity of this blow against the Church, he proposed that the conditioa of 
ithe inferior clergy should be improved and their salaries raised, thus endavour- 
‘ing to win over in favour of the measure the numerical majority of the clergy 
‘themselves. 

| The assembly adopted the proposition so far as the confiscation of the reve- 
nues of the Church went, but omitted the equitable and polite part which in- 
volved the liquidation of the demands of the public creditor. The sale of this 
immense property was effected by the issue of the notes called assignats, each 
of which represented the claim of the holder of it for the amonnt therein ex- 
‘pressed against the property to be sold. This monstrous mass of paper was 


_foreed into circulation, and Talleyrand had the sogecity to predict the result of 


the ing with circumstantial minuteness. e financial ruin which im- 
ed was not averted but only retarded. A large property until then inalien- 
able, and struck with mainmort, was divided, the regime of the Church was 
ichanged, the clergy, which hitherto subsisted on its proper revenues, became a 
‘charge on the State, and formed an item in the annual budget. Such was, in 
etfect, all the object really attained by this memorable proceeding. 

In proposing the confiscation of the revenues of the Church, Talleyrand, 
broke irrevocably with the party of the clergy and the noblesse, and threw him- 
self into the Revolution. Immediately a swarm of bitter edemies were raised 
against him, who, it was feared, would not hesitate even at removing him by 
‘assassination, He felt, however, that neither the time nor the situation was 


one which admitted of hesitation or doubt. A decided and consistent course 


was indispensable, and that course he adopted. It was he who proposed in the 


‘coustituent assembly, that on the 14 of July (the anniversary of the taking of 
‘the Bastille), Deputies from all the provinces of France should assemble in 
‘Paris, for the pu of a patriotic federation. An altar was erected for the 
‘purpose in the henge de 4 i 

thousand spectators, intoxicated with the enthusiasm of the occasion, in the 
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midst of the deputies of Paris and the departments. all prompted by the same 
wishes, and animated with the same purposes, in the presence of the royal fa- 
mily and the national assembly, Talleyrand in his episcopal costume, mounted 
the altar to inaugurate the future destinies of France. 

To complete the civil organization of the Church, it was proposed to place 
the clergy in submission to the State, by imposing on them a solemn oath of al. 
legiance Although Telleyrand did not propose this obnoxious measure, he 
gave it his earnest support, and thereby augmented the number and stimulated 
the acrimony of his enemies. His support of this proceeding was, however in 
some measure redeemed by his exertions to throw protection round the recus- 
ant clergy. He urged with all his eloquence, the expediency of still allowing 
those who refused the test and declined to submit to the new law, to enjoy, ne 
vertheless, its protection, and to continue freely the exercise of their sacred 
functions. Almost all the bishops refused to take the oath proposed by the as- 
sembly, and the electors nominated their successors, to whom the Bishop of 
Autun and the Bishop of Lida gave canonical institution. At length, M. al- 
leyrand, exposed to attacks on every side, embroiled with the clergy of his 


diocese, threatened with excommunication by the Pope, refused to accept the 
ape mined of Paris, resigned the Bishopric of Autun, and retired into civil 

e, 

PLEASANTRIES OF THE BENCH. 

The ‘Law Review ’ is published under theSauspices of the Society for Promo- 
moting the Amendmeut of the Law ; abedy which has Lord Brougham at its 
head as president, with the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Richmond and 
Cleveland, Lords Devon, Radnor, Ashburton, Campbell, and Mr. Lushington 


as vice presidents. 


It inclades among its ordi and honorary members, many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day ; and not a few of these have enriched with their con. 
tributions, the pages of the society’s literary organ. So much have we thought, 


it necessary to say of the Law Review ; although, on the present occasion, we 
have no intention to meddle with its more serious labors and duties. We have) 
already given our humble aid in the Journal to the cause of law reform, and 
shall do so again ; but just now we mean to go on the Welsh circuit for 0 


own amusement, 

The ‘ Recollections of a Deceased Welsh Judge,’ form the most amusing of, 
the lighter papers in this legal periodical ; and no wonder ; fora regular 
Welsh judge, before law reform ‘let in the judges of England upon the Celtic, 


countaymen of Howel-dha and King Arthur,’ had little else to do than to look 


out for amusement. 


The courts, indeed, ‘were more dull than can be easily described, from the ex- | 


ceesive stupidity of the people, both witnesses and jurors, the difficulty of getting 
anything like English out of them, or putting anything like eense into them, the 
trifling nature of their endless disputes—the inextricable entanglement of their 
endless pedigrees ; yet the assizes lasted but a couple of days at each place, 


for the most part ; and there was great pleasure in their clear air and fine scene- 


ry, especially after the House of Commons and Westminster Hall had fatigued, 


one, and made London intolerable. Their streams were pure and refreshing, _ 
say nothing of their fish ; and their hills were wild and sunny, without taking’ 


into account the good mutton they fed.’ 
| 


His honor, aecordingly, was very sorry, when he found himself abolished, 
with no other compensation than his pension; and itis not surprising 
that he should have employed the additional leisure, thus forced upon him,’ 
in recalling the circumstances and characters of so agreeable an official exist- 
ence. 


Among the first of his compeers he brings upon the scene is ‘George Wood,’ 


nicknamed the Wood Demon, from a melodrama then in vogue—a lawyer quiz-, 
zed for his ugliness, and highly esteemed for his profuund knowledge of spe- 
cial pleading, accurate understanding, sound judgment, and inflexible honesty.) 
He was famous for the extreme conciseness of his style, which followed him) 
to the bench ; and his brother judge gives us a specimen, * a story which it 
may well be said, “he used to tell,” for I believe he never told any other, and 


that one he was constantly called upon to tell at the circuit table, and always) 
told it in the same words, and always with the same unbounded applause. Jt. 


was as follows—for having so often heard it, we know it by heart :— 


«A man having stolen a fish, one saw him carrying it away, half under his 


coat, and said, ‘ Friend, when next you steal, take a shorter fish or wear a ] ; ps 
,|mollified by some more favourable charge of his lordship, would tell us that 


longer coat.’” 


In this narrative—which certainly represents the scene perfectly, and 


epigrammatic speech—there are not quite thirty words, particles 
cluded.’ 

These roystering lawyers had a grand court which took cognisance of the 
misdeeds of its members. Onc of them, for instance, was guilty of delivering 
a letter of introduction to an attorney ; whereupon he was brought to trial, 
and forthwith appointed penny postman to the circuit. Another actually dined. 
with one of these proscribed parties, and received the congratulation of the 
court upon his very select acquaintance, for which he paid so many gallons of 
claret to the circuit purse. 

‘J Allen Park had somewhat puffed Richardson to an attorney or two as a 
young man of excellent promise, and stated that he had so high an opinion of; 
him, that he had made him his executor. The attorney-general failed not to 
note this in his next speech at the grand court, which seriously alarmed Rich- 
ardson, and drew from him a solemn declaration that he should consider such 
recommendations as hostile, and not friendly acts. This however, did not 
save him the title of Executor; till some one, observing the testator’s 
ruddy face of health, and the executor’s very pale, and amaciated appear- 
—_ made the two change places, and gave Richardson the name of the De- 

unct.’ 

All this, it will be seen, under the guise of merriment, preserved the purity 
of the bar. ‘Even the jests were subservient—ancilliery, as we say—to the’ 
same end. They kept us ever in mind of the serious visitations ready at any) 
moment to come down upon real offences; they were to come down up- 
on real offences; they were like the crack ofthe er’s whip, to be fol- 
lowed by a stroke if the ear had been assailed in vain. Then to the mumery of 
the circuit all were forced to bow. 

Whoever appeared in colured clothes, had to pay for it with a fine, following, 
a lecture by the attorney-general, in which the propriety of mode and dressing 
of the person was the subjget of discourse : the rich wardrobes of various lead- 
ers were gorgeously descitbed ; how Mr. Sergeant Cockell might, if he chose, 


dazzle the astonished sight with whole yards of cloth of gold acruss his portly 
paunch ; how Mr. Law himself could revel in the most costly satins ; how the 
very crier would appear so bedizened with lace, that he might burn for hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

The eumptuary lawe were intended to diminish the expenses of the circui 
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to poorer men. The rest of the rules were meant to prevent malpractices in 
Shes geabeebion. The constantly flowing jest about small matters was calculated 
to beget a habit of not taking offence on grave occurrences, a very necessary 
thing in a profession, the constant practice of which, exposes every One to 
raw things said, and tempts most men to say things, somewhat painkel to the 
feelings. 

Now and then a man would appear among us who was either too high or too 
sore to bear with the rude pleasautry of the body. Wo betide him if heshow- 
ed such feelings! He might, without intending it, be very unexpectedly created 
a Duke, or even aGrand Dake, for his loftiness ; or mayhap an Archdeacon for 
keeping slyly out of the way ; or a Doctor of the Sorebone if he testified any 
sensitiveness of jokes. 

I forget which fate overtook a learned sergeant (Davenport) when he was 
wroth with Mr Solicitor-General for filing against him an indictment for man- 
slaughter, because a man had fallen out of the gallery during his address to 
the jury. It set forth that he feloniously did kill and slay J-——- S——, being 
in the peace of our lord the king, with a certain blunt instrument, of no value, 
called along speech. But I think my able, learned, and lamented friend, 
Ralph Carr, was raised to the doctorate (of the Sorebone,) when he took occa- 
sion to remark, that “he perceived the whole of the circuit set against him, 
from Mr. Attorney-General Law down to Professor Christian,” a joke emi- 
nently pleasing to Law, who held his cousin Christian in extreme contempt.” 

This Law (Ellenburgh) is highly praised by the judge both for his abilities 
and jokes. ‘I remember one of his chosen subjects (butts, as they might be 
called) was Sylvester Douglas (afterwards Lord Glenbervie). There was no 
end of the laugh ever ready to come at Law's call, and at Douglas’s expense. 
Sometimes he would dub him the Solicitor-General, in allusion to his constant 
asking for everything that fell. Then he would swear that Douglas kept a 
Scotchman, at half a-crown a-week, always on the look-out, and to sit up all night 
that he might be called if any one died in place. He had a notion that Dovg- 
las’s age was extremely great—nay, that he believed he was the Wandering 
Jew; and one morning, when in court, some doubt arose whether a statute was 
made in the fifth or sixth of Elizabeth—« Send,” said Ned Law, “ for Douglas 
in the coffee-house, he is likely to remember its passing.” Nor did this even 
‘cease on Douglas leaving the bar. I well remember, when the kingdom of 
Etruria was announced by Bonaparte, and no one for some time was named, 


| we were speculating who was to have it, Ned Law told us in the morning at 


Frank’s, ‘Don't you knnow? Glenbervie has asked for it, and has great 


hopes.”’ 

ne it would seem, are not always literally men. Sergeant Lens, an 
excellent scholar, and a very considerable mathematician, is said to have en- 
tirely given over reading since he came in business. A brother judge of mine, 
a crack scholar as far as longsand shorts can make one, is believed to have no 
book in his house, and, [ will venture to say, never reads anything but a news- 
paper, nor every day even that. His evenings would be spent in sleep, were 
there no chessmen and no backgammon. Sergeant Cockell of our circuit, in 
the vacation, used to stand fishing for hours, and catch nothing; but the time 
between his breakfast and his dinner seemed to him a foretaste of eternity, at 
least in point of duration. 1 believe Mr. Justice Buller never was known to 
exercise his mind except upon whist, when he was neither judging nor reading 
in the books.” Dampier a good scholar, used to read a g deal, but I sus- 
pect it was chiefly old divinity. Gibbs notoriously had never read anything 
since he left Cambridge with a very good classical reputation.’ All lawyers, 
however, ‘even Topping,’ we are told, read, a little of Shakspeare, at least as 


|much as enables them to quote, while going upon circuit, ‘Thus far into 


the bowels of the land.’ ‘Topping was the most uxorious of human kind, and 
daily wrote a long letter to Mrs. Topping. ‘The subject of the correspondence 
we all knew as well as she did herself—it was made up ofhis grievances, Did 
a jury give a verdict against him, he wrote and complained to Mrs Topping ; 
did any of the bar offend him, she was instantly informed. He never kept this 
to himself, but always told us—often threatened us—oceasionally rewarded us 


|with some such confidential disclosure as this, made most significantly, and as 


by one well aware of its value, “I'll assure you I felt so much how kind you 
were, that I wrote to Mrs bbs - ga But generally it went thus—“The vile 
fellow behaved very, very ill: I wrote to Mrs Topping.” Nor was the 
judge spared. I have heard him say that “Mrs Topping felt my lord’s behavior 
so much, she said she never could forget it.” But then he, bei 


“he had written to iutreat she would think no more of it, and that he hoped he 
had prevailed.” Once however, { heard him say at Carlisle, “thatthe sergeant 


||had behaved so ill, that Mrs ‘Topping vowed she never would speak to him 


again as long as she lived ;” and this he uttered as if he were stating that sen- 
tence of death had been repronounced upon the sergeant, whom he then regarded 
as a fallen and lost man.’ Topping’s irritability of temper give him frequent oc- 
casion to write to Mrs Topping. ‘I once entered the court at Durham when 
both he and the sergeant were standing with their backs voluntarily turned on 
the judge. { saw some screw was loose. ‘The first words that I could distin- 
guish was Baron Wood saying, “I think, on the whole, you are right Mr Top- 
ping ;”’ to which he was pleased to answer, “I am sure | was very tar from ask- 
ing what you thought” Another judge of more penetrable stuff would have 
been very angry at this bearish growl ; but old George, who well knew his man, 
only said, ‘Well, well; who do you caal?” (call); so the cause went on, while 
there was heard an undergrowl on the other side from the eant abusing 
Topping for his insolence and ingratitude, and the baron for his ignorance 
and partiality, and calling for his clerk to bring him some of the stomach tine- 
ture, which we knew would console him, as it was generally brandy with some 
water added, to give it a name, rather than materially alter itsnatere. Bran- 
oy and water was not theonly cordial in requisition by the lights of the law. 
hen Garrow retired from cout after gaining a cause, ‘in about half an hour 
old Humphreys, his clerk, returned with Mr Garrow’s compliments, and beg- 
ging to have a small wooden-cased flask which he had left. We had all seen 
the sergeant handling that bottle, and, while Garrow was going on before the 
wind, quietly transfer it under his own bag, into which he quickly put it. So 
when the clerk came the sergeant said, “What wouldst » man? Your 
case is disposed of. Mr Garrow is gone off to town.” Away went Hum- 
owe ; but Garrow would bear no rival in his own art, and he required his 
ask on account of his “exhausted frame.’’ So back came Humphreys, and he 
would not go till the sergeant, most reluctantly, had to make his bag di 
the case—what he valued more than any of the others among which it had 
forced its way. His comfort was, that the Madeira he had just tasted was “but 
sad poor stuff—about a match for Garrow’s trashy s 
The Welsh judge looks hpon it as a sort of suicide for an undistinguished 
lawyer to enter parliament. Of all inferiority, the most marked is the disas- 


trous lot of the barrister, who, failing in the law, quits his gown, and carries his 
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tongue to market in parliament. Respectful as the House of Commons ever is'| 
to high station, to sucess at the bar, it is contemptuous in the extreme to the 
body of lawyers there who have failed nndez the wig. 

I remember some years ago, before I quitted parliament, an ingenious rud- || 
dy-looking young gentleman (he seemed only five-and-twenty, but proved | 
much older) addressing the house in a maiden speech, clothed in a country 
gentleman's attire, of top-boots and leather breeches. He was listened to with | 
the attention and even kindness which might be expected to attend sucha 
performance, unti! he unhappily let fall the expression, ‘as | have had occa- 
sion to kaow on our circuit,” when suddenly there burst forth a yell of indig- 
nation at the fraud under which he had obtained audience—the kind of false 
colours he had been sailing under, and sailing, tuo, 
chorus, such a concert, concordiu discors, such a storm of coughing, of laughing, | 
of scraping, of calls of question, of roars of scorn and disgust, never greeted | 
mine ears. It was, indeed, over in a minute ; but the speech, too, was over, | 
and nothing could have appeased it but the termination of that speech which it 
had brought about. 

In the old Welsh circuits, ‘ the whole appearance of the court was different 
irom an English court: the habits of the people, and even their dress, were 
distinct ; and when, as in most cases, the witnesses could not talk English, 
and had to be examined by an interpreter, you might well fancy yourself in a 
foreign country. Indeed, in addressing the jury, whether by the bar or from 
the bench, it was but too obvions that the majority frequently understood but 
little of what was said to them. In the north, the dialect of the witnesses was 
occasionally puzzling enough. We used to hear people talk of the house or 
the house-parts—meaning the kitchen ; of a middenstead for a dunghill; of a 
stee for a ladder ; of lating for reckoning ; and /aking for playing ; nay of dar- 
rock for day's work ; and a trewthsin for a three weeks since. But in Wales 
there was much less in common between the natives of the country and the 
professors of the law brought into the country to administer justice. 

This sometimes led to some odd mistakes ; take as an example, the jury.) 
who, after hearing a trial for sheep-stealing, in which the facts were, that the) 
sheep had been killed on the hill, and there skinned, the robber taking away the 
earcase, and leaving the skin for fear of detection—all this was proved in evi- 
dence, but the jury supposed it to relate, not to a sheep, but to a human being | 
and brought in, after some hesitation, what they considered a safe verdict of 
manslaughter!’ But the lawyers on these circuits were as comical in their 
way as the witnesses and juries. One of them, Clarke, ‘all unintentionally to 
create a laugh, and not very fond of any such testimony to his powers, would 
now and then make his audience merry without meaning it As when the op_ 
posite counsel had been pathetic on his orphan client's hard lot—* Gentlemen,’ 
said Clarke, * why, I am myself an orphan’”—he was seventy odd years old— 
* people's fathers and mothers cannot live for ever.”” No one can doubt of the 

thos raised before being suddenly dissipated by this unexpected sally—not of 

umgur, but of mere anger at any pathos having been imported into the cause. 
So, when a witness whom he was pressing with his angry, and oftentimes 
scolding cross-examination, suddenly dropped down in a fit, and some said it 
was apoplectic—but privately Clarke heard it was epileptic— My lord,” said 
he, “it’s only epilepsy—she must answer the question,” as if the courts had 
taken a distinction between apoplexy and epilepsy.’ The first time ‘ old Raine,’ 
an ex-schoolmaster, sat in judgment, a man was tried before the sessions for 
robbing & hen roost, and acquitted for want of evidence against him. The 
chairman was ordering him to be discharged as a matter of course ; but Raine 
said, i hefully agreed, yet he conceived it would be well to have him first 
whipt. The other justices repressed this ebullition of professional zeal, and 
explained the difference between justices and schoolmasters in respect of whip- 


ping. 
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DEATH OF A NOTORIOUS OUTLAW. 
A friend informs us that the good people of Brattleboro’, Vermont, where’ 
he has recently visited, have been thrown into a state of no little excite- 
ment, by the discovery of the fact, after the death of an eccentric indivi-, 
dual, who had been a resident of that place for many years, and sustained 
a high character as a skilful physician, that he was the identical John Doher-. 
ty, alias ** Captain Thunderbolt,” one of the most reckless and successful 
highwaymen that ever stained the annals of crime; whose name, thirty-five 
ears ago, was the terror of the united kingdoms cf England, Scotland, and Ire-| 
and, and on whose head the British Government had set an enormous price. 
For reasons that may be apparent, we withhold the name by which, ever 
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necticut. And asa portion of our readers may desire to know more of the 
bistory of Thunderbolt, we propose to compile from the Life of Lightfoot, 
as given by an English author, some accounts of both these robbers, who it 
seems were both confederates in crime, on the other side of the Atlantic 
for many years. 

John Doherty, or Thunderbolt, was born in Scotland, but the south f 
Ireland was the theatre of his most daring exploits. About the year 1808 
he introduced himself to Michael Martin at an inn near Dublin. He took 
Martin into a private room, told him that he (Doherty) was the notorious 
Captain Thunderbolt, whose desperate feats had made him the terror of the 
people, and for whose head a large reward was offered. Martin, who had 


before the wind. Such aJ8t commenced a career of crime, was appalled to find himself alone in 
such company, but the robber told him he must stay, as he could not think 


of parting with so “‘ clever a fellow.” This affectionate declaration was 
supported by the presentation of a cocked pistol at the head of the terrified 
Martin. They finally sat down again, and Thunderbolt related his exploits, 
urged Martin to drink, and finally offered him his purse, from which Mar- 
tin would consent to take but six guineas. 

In this way a good understanding was promoted between the two wor- 
thies, and Thunderbolt finally proposed to his companion to enter into co- 
partnership in the profession of highwaymen. This was agreed to, and 
after a few adventures, in which Martin displayed great activity and ad- 
dress, Thunderbolt took a glass of brandy, dashed the liquid into Martin’s 
face, and gave him the flash title of Captain Lightfoot. Under these names 
these associates committed many daring robberies, and had many hair- 
breadth escapes. 

One day they put up at an inn at Doneraille, ir Ireland, over the door of 
which was a hand-bill describing their persons and offering rewards for 
their apprehension. The robbers marched out, Thunderbolt knocked down 
two of the soldiers, and then both took to the fields, the soldiers pursuing 
and firing atthem. One ball struck the calf of the leg of Thunderbolt, 
who still ran on, keeping up with his companion until they found conceal- 
ment in the woods near by, when Thunderbolt sunk down exhausted with 
the loss of blood. A glass of brandy raised his spirits, while his compa- 
nion cut eut the ball which was left in the wound, with his pen-knife.— 
They remained in the woods twenty-four hours upon a bed of leaves, before 
the wounded robber could find strength to continue his flight. Two days 
after they left the woods, they found means to disguise themselves, so that 
they visited a neighboring village without exciting suspicion, and procured 
medicines suited to the wants of Doherty, who had some medical know- 
ledge, and a very good education. 

According to Martin, no man could talk on religious matters, and ex- 
pound the “ true faith” with greater fluency, than Thunderbolt. Hence he 
often wore the dress and spoke the language of a clergyman of the high 
church. Sometimes he would assume the character of a physician, on 
which occasions he would often assure his patients that few M.D.’s could 
excel him in the practice of bleeding ! 

At one time, near Kilkenny, in Ireland, Doherty and his confederate at- 
tacked a stage coach with nine passengers, and supplied themselves with 
much treasure. They had previously supplied themselves with a sufficient 
number of small hundcuffs, and when the stage reached the point agreed 
upon, they rushed upon the horses, stopped them, and Martin, with pistol 
in band, took the off-leader by the bridle, and threatened with instant death 
the passenger who should attempt to escape by the door of the off side.— 
Thunderbolt at the same time took a position near the opposite door of the 
coach, and ordered the passengers out, one at a time, as fast as he could se- 
cure them with the hand-cuffs. Having thus landed the whole, a work 
that occupied several minutes, they proceeded to the work of robbery, and 
having finished this, they bade the passengers ‘‘ good morning,” mounted 
two of the horses, and fled with all necessary speed, carrying off their ill- 
gotten booty. 

At the distance of about fifty miles from the city of Dublin, they came 
in sight of an elegant seat. Thunderbolt concluded there must be much 
money and jewelry about the premises, and determined at once on an ad- 
venture. He rode up to the door and inquired of the servant for the master 
of the house. The servant informed him that his master had gone with a 
hunting party, and that there was no one at home but his master’s sisters 
and the servants. The robbers then entered the house, contrived to get the 
servants into a small side room, by some false pretence, and locked the door, 
Lightfoot remaining with cocked pistol, as guard. Thunderbolt then very 
politely invited the ladies into the parlor, told them his opinion in regard 


since he commenced his citizenship in Brattleboro’, he was known. Dur-| 
ing his last sickness he declined baving his clothes removed, and, when he. 
was sensible his recovery was impossible, he bargained with two men in, 
attendance to bury him in his clothes, alleging that he was somewhat no- 
tional, but nevertheless he wished this last notion to be strictly attended 
to. The curiosity of the neighbors becoming aroused by this singular re- 
- quest, and desiring that their fellow-citizen should have a decent and chris- 
tian burial, they interfered after his decease, and prevented the fulfilment 
of the contract. 

On removing the clothing from the corpse, they discovered at once the 
cause of this singular desire. His withered leg exhibited the shot marks, 
and his neck the scar, so distinctly described in the many handbills scat- 
tered about the United Kingdoms, and his cork heel answered the descrip © 
tion given by his quondam associate in guilt, the far-famed Michael Mar- 
tin, or “ Lightfoot,” who, after becoming an outlaw in Ireland, visited this 
country, and committed, among other offences, a daring robbery on the per- 
son of Mr. Bray, on the turnpike between Dedham and Boston, for which 
he was apprehended at a public house in Springfield, where he had taken 
lodgings for the night, conveyed to Cambridge for trial, convicted, sen- 
tenced to death, and executed in 1821. Before the execution of Lightfoot, 
he made a full confession of his lite and character, and gave many inter- 
esting incidents in the history of the notorious Thunderbolt. 

On the person of Thunderbolt after his decease at Brattleboro’, were also 
found a loaded pistol and a dirk, and among his effects arms of various de- 
scriptions, and watches, diamonds, rings, and other costly jewelry to an 
immense value. Many of these articles were careiully packed away in saw 
dust and concealed. In order to make his person more portly, and to add 
to his disguise to prevent recognition, he wore three suits of clothes at the 
same time. His shrivelled leg was ingeniously covered with cloths to in- | 
crease its apparent size to that of the other. 


| 


The discovery ef the far famed robber in the person of the individual whe ¢ 


had for some thirty years resided quietly in their midst, and who had beep 


to the property, and his sennetion to have it. The ladies in great alarm 
produced cash and trinkets to the value of $10,000, and then produced 
watches and jewels from their own persons, but these Thunderbolt refused 
to take, declaring that his sense of politeness would never allow him to 
take any property from a lady The robbers then kissed the ladies, and rode 
off with the spoils. 

We might multiply instances of the daring robberies committed by the 
desperado, Thunderbolt, as recorded in various English books, but our li- 
mits will not permit. Some thirty years ago he disapneared from Dublin, 
and was uot heard of by the people of the United Kingdoms from that pe- 
tiod. It was supposed by some that he had cut the society of Lightfoot in- 
tentionally, and gone to the West Indies. Others supposed that he had 
been killed in some desperate encounter. But it now seems, that for the 
last thirty years, he has been an eminent physician, and a quiet, but odd ci- 
tizen of a neighboring State. Truly, there is much romance in real life. 

gfield Post. 

[We doubt very much whether the “ eminent physician” here alluded to 
is the redoubtable John Doherty, alias Capt. Thunderbolt, inasmuch as we 


|\cannot understand what apparent reasons there are for witholding the name 


he went by since he became a citizen of Brattleboro’.—Ed. Boston Times. ] 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY ABOOT A DARNING- 

NEEDLE. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Grand-mother is so old, she has so many wrinkles, and her hair is quite 
white ; but her eyes—they shine like two stars, nay, they are much bright- 
er, they are so mild, so blissful to look into; and then she knows the most 
amusing and prettiest stories, as you shall hear; and she has a gown with 
large flowers on it,—it is of such thick silk that it actually rattles. Grand- 
mother knows so much, for she has lived long before father and mother, 


hat is quite sure! 
Grandmother has a psalm-book with thick silver clasps, and in that book 


known to many as the ‘‘ eccentric Scotch doctor,” in whose prescriptions |she often reads :—in the middle of it lies a rose, it is quite flat and dry, it 
they had the most exalted faith, was a matter well calculated to make a stir|/is not so pretty as the roses she has in the glass vase, and yet ebe smiles 


among the staid and worthy people of that section of the valley of the Con- 


the kindliest to it, nay, even tears come in her 


eyes | 
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Why does grandmother look thus on the withered flower in the old book ?|| 

Do you know why? Every time that grandmother's tears fall on the, 
flower the colours become fresher, the rose then swells, and the whole room) 
is filled with fragrance ; the walls sink as if they were but mists, and round 
about it is the green, the delightful grove where the sun shines between 
the leaves,—and grandmother—yes, she is quite young, she is a beautiful 
girl with flaxen hair, with round red cheeks, pretty and charming, no 
rose is fresher—yet the eyes, the mind, blissful eyes,—yes, they are an 
grandmother’s. 

By her side a young man, young and strong, he presents the rose to her 
and she smiles—yet grandmother does not smile so !—yes, the smile comes,| 
—he is gone, many thoughts and many forms go past! That handsome | 
man is gone, the rose lies in the psalm-book, and grandmother—yes, she 


— 

«See now, that was promotion!” said the darning-needle. “I must sit here, 
but that is my pride, and itis respectable !” and so it sat upright, and had 
many thoughts. 

“I could almost fancy that I was born of a sunbeam, I am so fine ; it also 
appears to me thal the sun always seeks me under the water. Alas! I am so 
fine that my mother canuot find me Had I but my old eye which broke I think 
I could cry!—though to cry is not fine !” 

One day some street boys raked about in the gutter, where they found old 
nails, farthings, and such things. It was piggish, but it was their pleasure. 

“Oh!” exclaimed one of them, for the darning-needle had stnck in his fin- 
ger; ‘there's a fellow!” said he, as he drew her forth. 

“Tam no fellow!—I am a maiden !” said the darning needle; but no one 
heard it. ‘The sealing-wax had gone off her and she had become black; but 


again sits like an cld woman, and looks on the withered rose that lies in black makes one thinner, and so he thought that she was still finer than be- 


the book. 


Now grandmother is dead ! || “There comes an egg-shell sailing along,” said the boys, and then they stuck . 


fore. 


She sat in the arm-chair and told a sweet story, but not that which YOU the darning-needle fast in the shell. 


are now to hear,—she said that it was at an end, that she was now tired, 
and she laid her head back to sleep; she drew her breath, she slept, but it, 
became more and more still, aud her face was so full of peace and happ! | 
ness, it was as if the sun’s rays passed over it; she smiled, and then they, 
said she was dead. 

She was laid in the black coffin, she was laid in white linen ; she was so. 
pretty, and yet her eyes were closed ; but all the wrinkles were gone, she 
lay with a smile around her movth; her hair was so silvery white, so ven-, 
erable, one was not at all afraid to look on the dead, for it was the sweet, | 
benign grandmother, i} 

And the psalm book was laid in the coffin under her head, she herself, 
had requested it, and the rose lay in the old book—and then they buried 
grandmother, | 

Ou the greve, close under the church yard wall, they planted a rose tree, 
and it stood full of roses, and they nodded in the wind and said to one ano | 
ther: “bow delightfal it is to flower in the warm sunshine ! to bathe in, 
dew and moonshine! and then when one is prettiest of all, there comes an 
affectionate hand to pluck us for the most bewitching of girls. How we 
shall blush ! what fragrance we shall exhale!” 

And the nightingale heard what the roses said, and it sang about the rose 
which the young girl laid in her psalm-book, which was kept there till the) 
fresh cheeks were wrink!ed, till the young girl became an old woman. 

It is delightful to live in remembrance ! 

There is earthover the coffin, there is earth within it, the psalm-book’s 
leaves are dust, the rose with all its recollections falls to dust, but above it. 
bloom new roses, above it sings the nightingale, and the organ plays; we think 
of that dear old grandmother, with the mild, externally young eyes. Eyes can 
never die,—ours shall once see her young and beautiful, as when she the first 
time kissed the fresh red rose which is now dust in the grave. 

GRANDMOTHER'S STORY ABOUT A DARNING-NEEDLE. 

There was once a darning-feedle, and she was so fine that she imagined she) 
was a sewing-neecle. * Now, only look what you are taking hold of !” said 
the darning-needle to the fingers that held it. ‘* Do not loose me! if I fall on 
the floor you may not find me again, I am so fine !” 

«Oh! youare not so very fine !” said the fingers, and so they pinched her 
tight round the waist, 

«Do you see! [ come with a suite !” said the darning-needle, and then! 
she drew along thread after her, but which, however, had no knot. 

The tingers steered the needie straight towards the cook's slipper where the 
upper leather was cracked, and should be sewn together. 

« This is mean work !” said the darning-needle. « [ shall never get through 
it, I shall break ! I shall break !”—and then she broke. 

* Did I not say so !” said the darning-needle. « I am too fine !” 

* She is now good for nothing,” thought the fingers, but yet they were 
obliged to hold fast; the cook dropped some sealing-wax on her, and then 
stuck her in her kerschief in front. 

* See, now I am a breast pin !” said she ; ** I knew well that I should come 
to honour ; when one is something one always becomes something more !" and. 
then she laughed to herself, for one can always see on a darnmg-needle when 
it laughs,—there she now sat, as proudly as if she rode in a carriage, and 
looked on all sides. 

« May I have the honour to ask you if you are of gold?” said she to the 
pin, her neighbour. + You have a handsome exterior, and your own head, but, 
it is rather httle ; you must look to it, and see that it grows, for me cannot alll 
have a wax end !” and then the darning-needle raised her head so proudly) 
that she came quite out of the neckerchief and into the sink, just as the cook 
had washed up. 

« Now we are going on our travels ! said the darning-needle ; “ if I only be 
not lost !” but that she was. 

«| am too fine for this world !” said she, as she sat in the gutter. “ I have: 
a good conscience, and that is always some pleasure!” and so she held hersel 
erect, and didn’t lose her good humour. 

All sorts of things sailed over her,—sticks, straws, and pieces of newspapers. 
« See, how they sail!” said she. “ They don’t know what is under them ! 
See now, there goes a stick ; he thinks of nothing in the world except sticks, 
und a stick heis. There floats a straw ; see how it swings! see how it turns !, 
Don't think so much of yourself, you may knock your head against the pave- 
ment? There goes a slip of newspaper !—that which it contains it forgutten, 
and yet it squares itself so! 1 sit stil and patiently! I know what I am, 
and what | shall be!” | 

One day there was something that shone so brightly close by, and so the darn-; 
ing-needie thought it was a diamond, but it was only a peice of a brokon bot-, 
ue! As it shone the darning-needle spoke to it, and made herself known as a) 
breast-pin! ‘You are certainly a diamond!”—*Yes, | am something of the 
kind!” and so the one thought thet the other was really something precious, 
and then they spoke about the arrogance of the world. 

«Yes, I have lived in a maid’s box,” said the darning-needle, ‘and that maid, 
was a cook-maid ; she had tive fingers on each hand, but I never knew any- 
thing so conceited, and yet they were onl; permitted to hold me, take me out of 
the box, and lay me in the box again.” ° 

‘Was there any polish about them!” asked the piece of glase. 

“Polish!” said the darning-needle, ‘no, there was arrogance! they were five, 
brothers and sisters, all born fingers—they kept close together and straight up 
io each other, though of different lengths. It was boasting, and nothing but 
boasting with them, and so I left them and went into the sink !” 

“And now we sit here and glisten!” said the pieces of glass. At the same 


| 


moment there came more water into the gutter, it streamed over on both sides,|| tions, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By G. R. Porter. A _ 
and washed the pieces of glass away with it. i 


‘«White walls, and black myself!” said she, “that suits well together; now 
they can see me if I only be not sea-sick, for then I shall go to pieces ; but she 
was not sca-sick, 

“It is a good remedy against sea-sickness to have a steel stomach, and then 
always toremember that one is a little more thana man! Now mine has 

off; yes the finer one is, the more can one dear,” 

“Crash!” said the egg-sheil, as aloaded wagon passed over it. “Oh! how 
it pinches! | cannot bear this,” said the darning-needle ; now, | know I shall 


ibe sea-sick—I am breaking—I am breaking!” but she did not break, although 
‘la loaded waggon passed over her—sne lay lengthwise—and there she may re- 


main ull— 
I tell you another of grandmother's stories. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

The social progress of individuais, families, neighbourhoods, is familiar to us 
all, and usually forms one of the most common subjects for our inquiries ; but 
when such details as come within the scope of our own personal observation 
are multiplied, extended, and classified by mathematical minds, so as to em- 
brace the great aggregate of the nation, the result must be a picture of the 
highest imaginable mterest and importance. But it is a picture which compa- 
ratively few have leisure, and fewer still are qualitied, to examine or enjoy in de- 
tail. ‘Lhe salient points are all on which the mind of the many will desire to 
dwell; and for this reason, we think we shall perform an acceptable service, if 
we take advantage of the republication of a valuable work to direct attention 
jto the great landmarks of the national progress.* Such a service, too, will 
be well-timed ; for in the ten years just expired, greater advances have been 
made than in any preceding tenth of a century, e elements of prosperity, 
‘commercial and educational, are daily taking new and more active combina. 
‘tions ; and it is no longer heresy to consider the welfare of the many as better 
worth atteation than inert and antiquated theories. 

Now that the people are not regarded as the material of war—food for can- 
non ; mere hewers of wood and drawers of water—we find them estimated at 
their true value in all calculations of power and advancement. A hundred 
years ago, wars and epidemic diseases were considered to be the natural means 
whereby Providence kept the human race within reasonable limits—a sort of 
predestinated check to undue increase. It is only from the commencement of 
the present century that anything like correct population returns have been ob- 
tained. ‘The increase of the first half of last century was—omitting tractions 


number added to the population of the kingdom from 1801 to 1841, was 
10,700,000, but in 1846, this had risen to 12,000,000; nearly as much as the 
whole number of inhabitants in 1811. This increase is in a ratio 3 to 1 great- 
er than that of France, which country doubles her population but once in a cen- 
tury, while England doubles hers in fifty years. 

In 1801, the number of marriages was 67,288; in 1840, 115,548. The 
number of houses in the first year of the century was 1,467,870, but in 1841 


yearly value at the latter period was £23,386,401, in 1815 it amounted to 
|£14,290,889. ‘To meet the wants of the rapidly increasing population, an ad- 
\dition of house accommodation to the amount of £10,000,000, and 1,000,000 
tons of shipping, are required annually. 

With an increasing population we have a decreasing rate of mortality. In 
1700, 1 mm 39 died; in 1800,8 to 47. “ This effect,’’ observes Mr. Porter, 
«so strongly indicative of amendment in the condition of the people, njust be 
‘attributed to the coincidence of various causes. Among these may be men 
‘tioned the less crowded state of our dwellings, the command of better kinds of 
food, the superiority and cheapness of clothing, and probably also more tempe- 
jrate habits and greater personal cleanliness.” A large proportion of births, it 
it is shown, is not always to be taken as an evidence of prosperity. Late ine 
quiries have made us aware of the prodigious waste of life, particularly in large 
towns, which more than counterbalances the numerous births. « Populati-n 
does not so much increase because many are born, as beeause few die.” 

The number of persons employed in agriculture has dimimshed, and in man- 
ufactures increased. Where formerly the labour of seven families were requir- 
ed to produce a certain amount of food, the same quantity is now raised by 
five: an instructive fact, showing that the present rate of progress in many- 
facturing industry may be kept up, as the tendency is to improve agriculture 
‘and augment the supply of food. Between the years 1811 and 1831, theagri- 
cultural class increased 7 per cent., and the trading and manufacturing class 34 
per cent. ‘The greatest proportion of the latter is found in the counties of 
‘Cheshire, Derby, Lancaster, Middlesex, Stafford, and Warwick : the former in 
Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdon, and Rutland. Mr. Porter justly exposes the 
‘absurdity and injustice of the old poor-law. « Under such a system,” he says, 
‘“\a labourer in an agricultural district was inevitably rendered a pauper; he 
was deprived of all means for exercising the virtue of prudence, and became 
almost necessarily improvident ; he was brought to look upon the parish allow- 
ance as his freehold, and if, under such circumstances, any spark of independ- 
enbe remained unextinguished in his breast, it should have been received as 
evidence of adegree of innate virtue deserving of the highest admiration.”’ 

Public opinion has now declared so decidedly against a rigid aaherence to 
the “* workhouse test,” that we are bound to suppose there must be something 
in that adherence either absolutely wrong, or which jars with existing circum- 
stances. Yet we should be too ready to forget the great evil of which the test 


* The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and Economical Rela- 


new edition. London: Murray. 1847. 


—not more than 17 per cent.; in the second half it rose to 52 per cent. The- 


it had increased to 2,753,295, or nearly double in the space of forty years; the - 
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was the corrector. Mr. Woolley says—“ Let any man see the straightforward 
walk, the upright look of the labourer, as contrasted with what was before seen 
at every step in these counties (Kent and Sussex.) 

The sturdy and idle nuisance has already become the useful, industrious 
member of society. No man who has not looked well into human nature, and 
the practical working of the wretched system of pauperism, can form an idea’ 
how different is sixpence earned by honest industry, and sixpence wrung from 
the pay-table of a parish officer. I am fully convinced that the measure has 
doubled the value of property in many parts of the kingdom.’ The saving in’ 
the expenditure for the relief of the poor in 1841, as compared with 1811, was 
53 per cent. The assessments are highest in Berks, Bucks, Dorset, and Wilts ; 
and lowest in Cumberland, Monmouth, Lancaster, and Stafford. 

Among several coiparative statements of the means adopted for the relie 
of the poor in other countries, we find returns from the pauper colonies of Hol- 
land. A few years ago, a great deal of interest was felt in these establish- 
monts ; they have not, however, realized the expectations of their projectors, 
_ ‘partly owing to the very inferior quality of the soil on which they are placed, 
and the great expense attendant on the first settlement of poor families ; nei- 
ther have they sensibly diminished the amount of pauperism with which Hol- 
land is 0; more than any other country in Europe. According toa re- 
oe published in 1827, paupers comprised one-fifth of the population of the 

nited Netherlands. ‘The effect of isolated pauper communities is said to be 
bad. ‘ Without the example of the better conditions of society, there can be, 
no of such a community gradually acquiring those qualities that would 
fit the members of it for a better condition also.’ Every statement shows that 
English labourers earn nearly double wages to those of other Evropean coun- 


tries. 

Under the head of consumption, we learn that, since the beginning of the 

ign of George III., 7,076,610 acres have been brought under cultivation ; and 

the proportion has somewhat diminished in the last forty years, yet 

such 1s the improvement in agriculture, that 10,000 acres of land which, on the 
old method of cultivation, supported but 3810 individuals, now maintain 5997. 
Mr. Porter considers that, for a long period, population is net likely to increase 
in a greater ratio than the supply of food. ‘It has been affirmed,’ he observes, 
«that in Wales the land does not produce half of what it is onget 
ing; and that if all England were as well cultivated as Northumberland and 
Lincoln, it would uce more than double the quantity that is now obtained 
. eae at length the increase of population shall have passed 
the utmost limit of production, there can be no reason to doubt that we shall 
still obtain, in full sufficiency, the food that we shall require.” 


The greatest progress is seen in manufactures: the exports of woollen goods, | 


which in 1829 were between four and five millions, now exceed £8,000,000 


annually. Between the years 1835 and 1839, one hundred and thirty-two wool-| 


len and worsted factories were built in addition to those already existing, and 
the increase of tives in those branches of industry for the same <—— 
was 15,137. It is well known that the ion of some of the Yorkshire 
towns, the principal seat of the woollen trade, has more than doubled since the 
commencement of the century. 

During the last forty years, a great improvement has taken place in the 
growth of wool. Sheep which produce long or combing wool have been al- 
most everywhere introduced, while short-wooled sheep have correspondingly 
declined in numbers. Much of the short wool, it appears, could find no mar- 
ket, but for the importation of long foreign wool to mix with it; there is, how- 
ever, a still more remarkable importation for this purpose. ‘A curious trade,’ 
eays Mr. Porter, ‘has of late years been introduced, that of importing foreign 
woollen rags into England for the purpose of re-manufacture. These are as- 
sor ted, torn up, and mixed with English, or more commonly with Scotch wool 
of low quality, and inferior cloth is made from the mixture, at a price sufficient-| 
ly moderate to command a sale for e tion. By thie means a market is 


found for wool of a very low quality, which otherwise would be left on the hands, 


of the growers.’ 
In 1805, 14,203,433 pounds of cotton were imported : but so unparalleled 
has been the increase in this branch of trade, that the quantity entered in 1844 
was 554, 196, 602 pounds. In the same year the value of cotton goods ex 
ted was L.25,805,348, having imcreased from L.16,516, 748 in 1820. Two 
of callico per week was the utmost a hand-loom weaver could produce ; 
bar the steam-loom weaver of the present day produces, with an assistant, twen- 
ty-two such pieces in the same space of time. The article of bobbin net em- 
ploys nearly two hundred thousand persons in its manufacture, at an annual ex- 


je of produc-|| 


den was 125,675 tons, the number of steam vessels in all the world besides, is 
stated in other table at 719. of which the United States had 261, and France 
119. It thus appears that Scotland has more steam vessels than all France Mr 
Porter discusses the questions of finance, carriage, public income and expendi- 
ture, wages, taxes, &c. taking occasion to show the great improvement that has 


‘taken place in the physical condition of the people, and the disappearance of 


of some of many unfortunate inequalities among the classes. ‘ This improve- 
‘ment,’ he says, ‘ is by no means confined to those who are called, by a some- 
what arbitrary distinction, the working-classes, but is enjoyed in some degree 
or other by tradesmen, shop-keepers, and farmers; in short, of every class of 
men whose personal and family comforts admitted of material increase.’ 

| Less than fifty years ago, some of the tradesmen in the chief thoroughfares 
of London had no carpets to their floors—no books or pictures—none of those 
useful or ornamental objects which add so materially to the charm of domestic 
‘life. Sheffield is noted for the comfortable manner in -vhich the houses of the 
industrial population are furnished, although the town itself is not better built 
‘or laid out than others. from whatever cause this attention to in-door arrange- 
ments may arise, it is one that should be encouraged ; and a disposition that 
way may be elassed among the evidences of progress. In connection with 
household reports, it may be mentioned that the expenses incurred for domes- 
\tic servants in 1841 amounted to L.38,222,620. 

| ‘The author goes on to treat ofall! excisable articles: every year’s experience 
peas the fact, that increased consumption follows diminished price. The 
true policy of government, he contends, should be to collect no other custom 
duties than what are required for revenue. ‘Turning tothe details respecting 
‘crime, we find it estimated that although our disposition is to magnify every pre- 
‘sent evil, yet we are not proportionately worse off in this respect than our fore- 
father’s were. 

The exploits of highwaymen are within the recollection of persons now living 
—merchants who lived in the suburbs or London dared not go home from their 
\counting-houses in the evening alone. A certain place was fixed on as a ren- 
\dezvous where they met, and whence, for mutual protection they returned in a 
‘body to their residence. Individuals were knocked down in the streets and rob- 
bed in broad daylight ; no one could ride on the roads in any direction unless 
— to repel the attack of rob bers, or to run his chance of being mur- 
dered. 


| However strange it may seem, there are fewer offences against property now 
'\than in the days of our forefathers. More perfect police arrangments, better 
lighting of streets, readier means of communication, have done more t owards 
the repression of crime than all the sanguirary laws ofthe last century. The 
diminution of the number of eapital punishments is perhaps the most hopeful 
indication of moral progress. 

Not more than twenty five years ago, it was not at all uncommon to 
one hundred criminals in the course of twelve months. From 1805 to! 
there were one thousand, six hundred and fourteen, executions ; from 1825 
ito 1845, six hundred and twenty six. Of the latter, ope hundred and eleven 
mur been hanged in the last ten years—less than the number executed in 1813 
aione. 

The ameliorating effect of education is shown in a series of tables, and the 
value of good instruction insisted on as the best preventative of crime. But, as 
Mr.Porter observes, there must be something beyond the mere ordinary branches 
of school learning ‘ to render our prisons useless, and shut up our courts of jus- 
tice. In communities where the great mass of people are le/t in ignorance, and 
only a few comparatively instructed, those few will find themselves in a far 
(better position than the mass for obtaining honest employment, and thus will 
‘have fewer temptations to withstand. If all were equally instructed, this con- 
jdition of course could net exist, and then we might be better able to estimate 
‘Jat its true value the moral influence of instruction. Knowing what we know of 

the yg of education, as it has usually been imparted to the youth of this 
jcountry, dare we hope that its restraining influence would be so great’ It is 
true we might even then put an end to much of the violence and fraud by which 
the community is now disgraced. 

Merely instructed persons would better calculate the worldly advantages of 
right and wrong conduct ; and who can estimate how much of crime and con- 
sequent misery in the world result from miscalculation ! But further—is it not 
certain that an instructed community would be able to apply its energies more 
benificially for the whole than is possible where general ignorance prevails! that 
employments would be more certain and more profitable, and temptations for 
jdishonesty fewer and weaker ! 


iture 
ay expansion ; the value of linen goods experted having advanced in 
the first quarter of the century from L.34,000,000 to L.55,000,000. 

A glance at the tabular statements sufficiently proves that peace is essential 
to national prosperity. No sooner do we approach a war season, than distur- 
banee and diminution at once apear in the agaregates of quantity and value. 
Even if no higher motives existed, this alone should be treated with due consid- 
eration ere the expensive injustice of war is adopted. Increased production 


ily leads to an abatement of prices ; but glass !was for many years an) 


exception to this rule. The trade was so overloaded with duties, as to be a 
virtual monopoly ; and the manufactures mere hampered and harassed in every 
way by absurd excise regulations. An ingenious proprietor, ‘ who had succeed- 
ed in making great improvement in the quality of bottle-glass, was stopped in, 

tions by the excise officers, on the plea that the articles which he pro-. 
were 80 in quality, as not to be readily distinguished from flint-glass,” 
Not the least pleasing, however, among the signs of progrees, is removal o 
snch restrictions. "Fhe abolition of the glass duties by the legislature in 1845 
has done everything for the relief of the trade, which will doubtless expand in 

jon to those we have above enumerated. 


his 
due 


burgh !’ the various schemes for expediting and ing the deliv- 
ery of parcels in the metropolisand the provinces, it is to be t less ex- 
pensive transports of heavy goods will not be lost sight of. progress of 
steam navigation is striking. In 1814, the United om and celonies owned 


18644, 988. 
” Seotland, swhich took the lead in steam navigation, has ever since shown a 
Of the above 988, had 679, Scot- 
137, Ireland 81, Guernsey, &c. 3; and the 4 The total bur- 


in wagns of L..2, 500,000. ‘The linen trade of Ireland has shared in), 


| The general spread of intelligence has contributed powerfully to the improve- 
ment of manners. ‘he brutal sports and disgusting conversation of former days 
|would not now be tolerated. And althougl we are far from disguising the evils 
jthat yet remain, we cannot but see that education has produced something like 
eee enlightenment. In its farther advances, the population will learn to 
\discriminate between real and imaginary evils, and the authority of fallacies will 
disappear. Mr. Porter contends that there is no cause for alarm in increase of 
numbers, and inqaires— 

__ ‘Why then, shall we go ferward to double, and again to double, our popula- 
tion, to safety and even to advantage, if instead of rearing millions of buman 
clods, whose lives are passed in consuming the scanty supplies which is all that 
their lack of intelligence enables them to produce, the universal people shall 
have their minds cultivated to a degree that will enable cach to add his propor- 
tion to the general store 1’ 

These are sound views, and we gladly assist in giving them diffusion, feeling 
that they must assist the progressive movement. We commend Mr. Porter's 
book to all interested in national progress, and who regard our present 
activity an earnest of better things yet. His official position, enables him 
‘to give correct information of the multifarious topics brougbt underfconsider- 
‘ation. 


| 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAM SHIP CAMBRI. 
FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE 
By the steamship Cambria we have received advices from Liverpool to the 
4th, and London to the 3d instant, inclusive. ; 
We, therefore, give the public 


| 


| The intelligence is highly important. 
The commercial advices are of importance. 


as clear a view as possible of the changes in the prices of breadstuffs, make 
out as full and as accurate a statement as the telegraphic report will permit, of 
the prices on the 18th ult., and those on the 3d instant. 

Mr. O'Connell died at Genoa on the 15th of May. He has directed his heart 
to be deposited in Rome and his body to be buried in Ireland. Lord Besbo- 
rough is succeeded as Lord lioutenant of Ireland by Lord Clarendon. 


Dr. Chalmers, the eminent theologian, died on Monday last: 


Ay 
it 
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| 
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| 
nece: 
| 
} 
velling, roads, and the iron trade occupy an interesting section of the work, ii 
the benefits they confer are seen to be gradually diffusing themselves through. ‘ : 
every class of society. Something yet remains to-be done for greater cheap im | 
ness in the carrying of passengers and goods : with respect to the latter, | of 
we read that ‘the charge made for the cartage of a puncheon of egeeoe| 1h: ‘i 
the West India Docks to Westminster, exceeds the same charge that! } | 
made for conveying the same punckeon from those docks to Ham-| i fs 
but 2 steam ; in 1820, 43; in 18S, 310; 
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May 18, 184’. June 3, 1847. 

Per Hibernia. Per Cambria. 
Flour, American ...... 47 0249 0 42 0a43 0 
Wheat, do red.... 13 9a14 0 10 6a 12 6 
Wheat, do white.. 1424148 
Indian corn..........- 63 0 a 66 0 562 0a54 0 
Indian meal.......... 30 0a 31 0 28 0a31 0 


Cotion.—The tone since the arrival of the last steamer has materially im- 
proved. The improvement is, in a great measure, attributable to the greater 
ease in the money market, so that on the whole the conditions and prospects 
of the cotton trade present a very encouraging aspect. 

The financial prospects are, on the whole, exceedingly animating. The dis- 
ition which the Bark of England lately evinced to discount more freely, has 
ome more largely developed, and a greater degree oi confidence has been 

imparted to all branches of trade. 

The frost has at last ceased at St Petersburg, and the river Neva became 
navigable on the 5th ult. 

A vessel, which has arrived in London from Calcutta, has brought 50,000 
buffallo hams. 


The Grand Duke of Oldenburg has forbidden the distillation of spirits from 
corn and potatoes. 

The Vanish Government has despatched ships of war to St. Petersburg, in 
order to bring cargoes of rye to Copenhagen. 

The total quantity of cheese imported into the United Kingdom from Europe, 
during the year 1846, amounted to 249,663 cwt., and the quantity imperted 
from the United States to 91,901 cwt. 


Many of the cotton mills of Rouen have ceased working, and it is expected 
that no fewer than 50,000 workmen in that city and its neighbourhood will be 
unemployed at the end of this month. 

It appears, by a letter from Odessa, that there are in the Russian ports of the 
Black Sea, stores of grain (for exportation from this time to the month of Au- 
gust) to the amount of 7,380,000 hectolitres, which will require about 1900 
vessels to transport. 

The house of Roberts, Freeman, & Co. of Manchester, has failed to the 
amouut, it is said, of £50,000 or £60,000. There are four or five houses in 
Manchester who have claims for £4000 or £5000 each, and the amount owing 
by the concern in Yorksihre is said to be very large. 

Several piratical vessels are reported to have made their appearance in the 
Archipelago, and on the coast of Greece ; and the British authorities in the 
Tonian islands have consequently ordered two gun boats to be fitted for the 
purpose of protecting English traders from their depredations. 

Corn Laden Ships inthe Mediterranean.—Accounts from Gibraltar state, 
that during the 17th, 18th, 20th, and 22d ult., upwards of 800 or 900 vessels, 
which had been wind bound for some time, had succeeded in passing the Gut. 
The majority were laden with grain, &c. After passing the Straits they pro- 
ceeded westward. It is believed that the great majority were bound for Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

To Extinguish Fire in Ships.—Mr. John Coward of Islington, suggests that 
every vessel should carry, at the bottom of her hold, as ballast, a quantity of 
chalk, with which one or two small metal tubes should communicate. In the 
event of fire in the vessel's hold, by pouring diluted sulphuric acid through the 
tubes, such a quantity of carbonic acid and gas weuld be generated as would 
effectually put out the flames. 

The proceedings in Parliament attract little interest. Every thing now is 
matter of form. The executive is posting up the Government ledger, to pre- 
sent as cleana balance as possible to the country. Many bills are to be thrown 
overboard, because, like a ship largely laden, the cargo has become too heavy 
for her sailing powers. The Irish Poor-law Bill, as it came from the Peers, 
is to be accepted, with a trifling exception or so. The House of Commons 
pretty accurately represent life, which is a series of compromises. When we 
cannot get all we wish, we accept what we can get—for the sake of peace. The 
session will be wound up as speedily as possibly, and Ministers, called unex- 
pectedly to power, will have to wait patiently, and abide the fiat of the « great 
democracy,” before they know whether their official existence is to be extin- 
guished or procrastinated. 


Ths exit of great men is extraordinary. Dr. Chalmers is dead. The light 


The civil war in Portugal has almost ceased to excite attention, from the fol- 


of the Free Church—the learned and impressive divine—the sturdy assertor 
of ministerial independ the acute preceptor—the eloquent pulpit orator 
—the pride, in fact, of the Scottish Church, is no more. He expired as calm- 
ly, in Scotland, the other day, as the babe at its mother’s breast—as placid, 
resigned, coutentedly. No previous intimation showed that he was heir to na- 
ture’s infirmity ; the hand of disease was n»t upon him. The brilliant intel- 
lect was to have shed its light next day on the General Assembly. He was a 

reat man—great in his power, in his mental supremacy, in his moral grandeur. 
Fronanest amongst one of the most enlightened and best educated nations in 
the world, Dr. Chalmers was his country’s idol—her favourite son. Peace to 
his memory! He broke through the fetters of self interest in establishing the 
Free Church, and preferred the dictates of conscience, the sense of manly in- 
dependence, to the smiles of power or the blandishments of athrone. In his 
life he was revered—in his death he is deeply, sincerely, affectionately mourn- 
ed 


In the British Parliament, on the 17th ult., Mr. HUME asked if the Gov- 
ernment intended to repeal or reduce the duties on common articles of provi- 
sions, as bacon, butter, cheese, &c. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the duty on bacon had 
already been abolished, and as to butter and cheese, on which the duties had 


been reduced, he did not think the price had arisen so as to render any further, P 


reduction requisite. 

Colonial and British Spirits. On the 20th, Mr. MOFFATT moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to assimilate the warehousing privileges on colonial and 
British spirits. 

The GHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion ; and the 


House divided—for the motion 51 ; against it 56 ; majority against the bill 5. 
Mr. MOFFATT also moved for leave to bring in a bill to permit British spir- 
its to be rectified in bond for exportation; end to permit spirits and compounds’ 
to be warehoused for exportation. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, opposed the motion ; and 


ly, the weakness, and the cowardice of the belligerants. We have deemed it. 
necessary to interfere for the protection of our “ ancient ally,” but such a storm 
in a tea cup is beneath our notice and our sympathy. In the neighbouring 
kingdom of Spain nothing has occurred to change the complexion of matters. 
The Queen and her husband continue in the same state of estrangement ; and 
Europe looks, wondering in amazement what will happen next. 


Death of Mr. Beasley.—Just before our paper went to press our express 
fram Havre came to hand, by which we regret to find that the Americap 
consul at that port, Reuben G. Beasley, my died on the ist instant. All 
zh American ships at that port had their flags half-mast high during the 
ay. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon, lately died at Florence, 
from a disease of the spine. His physician at first gave some hopes of re- 
covery, if the prince used the waters of Vernal, in the Pyrenees ; but the 
French Government refused permission for the prince to enter the French 
territory. 

The party of non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners who are to proceed to Fort York in Hudson’s Bay, to be in 
readiness to proceed in the spring of 1848 in search of Sir John Franklin’s 
party, in case no intelligence of the Arctic voyagers should reach England 
by that time, will embark on board one of the Hadson’s Bay Company’s 
ships at Gravesend, about the 4th of June. A large quantity of stores and 
provisions is to be sent from Woolwich and Deptford to Gravesend for the 
use of the new expedition. 

Munitions of War for Portugal —The Government have ordered the 
Gesyer, steam-sloop, Commander Brown, te load with as much ammunition 
and thirty-two pounder shells as she can stow, and to proceed directly to 
Lisbon. It is said Sir Charles Napier will not proceed to Lisbon until the 
Bulldog returns with dispatches. 

Madame Anna Bishop.—We have the pleasure of informing the musi- 

cal world of America tkat an artist is about visiting them, who, since the 
halcyon days of Malibran, has not been equalled, namely, Madame Anna 
Bishop, The services of this gifted prima donna have been monopolised 
(for the last two years) by Russia’s autocrat, in the Italian Opera of Peters- 
burgh. On her return to England she was immediately engaged by Mr. 
Bunn, and accomplished the successful task of playing a star engagement 
of fifty nights in the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, with but two operas— 
* The Maid of Artois,” and an English translation of ‘* Linda de Chamou- 
ni.” In the latter opera she created almost as great a furore as did Malibran 
‘in * Somnambula.” Madame Bishup’s voice is pure soprano sfogata. Inthe 
Italian States she was the successtul competitor of such artistes as Grisi, 
Persiani, and Castelan ; and we prophecy for her as successful a course in 
ithe United States. 
Death is still making terrible ravages in different parts of Ireland ; in 
the south more especially. The services of the clergy, Protestant as well 
las Catholic, are in hourly requisition to sustain the sinking people, and 
transmit their souls to heaven with all the comfort which religion imparts 
ito expiring humanity. In some of the principle towns of the northfof 
|England, typhus fever rages with increased virulence. In Liverpool, Leeds, 
land other places, several of the Catholic clergy have fallen victims to their 
ministerial duties—caught the fever, and died. The present hot weather, 
so favorable for ripening the earth’s fruits, is unfortunately extending this 
\dire disease ; and,it is to be feared, that ere ite destructive efiects have dis- 
‘appeared, more valuable lives wili be sacrificed. 


IRELAND. 

The New Lord Lieutenant.—His excellency the Earl of Clarendon was 
swornj in before the Lords Justices and Privy Council on Wednesday. In 
‘consequence of the very recent death of the Earl of Besborough, there was 
ino public entry. On arriving at Kingstown his excellency proceeded to 
the Castle in his private carriage. His excellency will, before the close of 
the week, return to London for a short time, in order to make arrangements 
iprevious to taking up his abode at the castle. 


Funeral of Lord Besborough.—The remains of the late viceroy were con- 
jveyed, on the 3ist ult., to their last resting place. The procession was 
deeply imposing, less from the military pomp than the regret which per- 
‘vaded hundreds of thousands on beholding the remains of a well-beloved 
Irish neble transferred to the grave almost in the commencement of his 
‘beneficial career. 


State of the Country.—The accounts from the provinces speak in the 
\most cheering terms as to the prospects of next year’s harvest. The papers 
contain fewer outrages and fewer instances of hideous destitution, than 
have been spread over them for any week of the last six months. Fever 
and dysentery are, however, on the increase, and several persons in a re- 
spectable sphere of society are announced as having fallen victims to the 
former disease, 

National Bank of Ireland.—The annual meeting of the National Bank of 
Ireland was held onthe 26th ult, The report stated that the directors had 
contributed upwards of £1000 towards relieving the general distress in 
Ireland, The bank had been prosperous during the past year. In addition 


£22,500, there remained a surplus of £10,612, which had been carried to 
the credit of the 1eserve fund, whereby it was increased to £50,108 15s 3d, 


DEATH OF DANIEL O°CONNELL, ESQ 

We have this day to record the demise of Daniel O’Cunnell—the greatest 
olitical agitator which the world ever saw. Our readers will be prepared 
for the event, which has been daily expected for some weeks. This.mel- 
ancholy event took place at Genoa on the 15th ult. Without going into a 
full detail of all the occurrences connected with the life and death of this 
great man, we may observe that ** Daniel O'Connell was the eldest son of 
Mr. Morgan O'Connell, ot Carhen, and of Catherine, daughter of Mr. Jobn 
O’Mullane, of Whitechurch, in the County of Cork, and was descended from 
a respectable and ancient Irish family. He was born on the 6th of August, 
1775, at Carhen, about a mile from the present post town of Caiirciveen, in 
the country of Kerry. His childhood and boyhoodgwere chiefly passed in 


father’s eldest brother, Mr. Maurice O’Conneil, who, as he was himself 


the House divided—for the motion, 56 ; against it, 73 ; majority against the 


bill, 7. 


childless, adopted his nephews, Daniel and Maurice, and undertook the 
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to the two half-yearly dividends which were paid for 1846, amounting to_ 


his birthplace, though he paid frequent visits to Derrynane, the seat of his — 


chief charge of thejr education,” 


hi 


a TABLE OF THE Prices oF BREADSTUFFs AT LIVERPOOL. | Newfoundland—Mr. HAWES obtained leave to bri» z in a bill to render 
'permanent certain parts of an actof the 5th and 6th Victoria, for amending the 
14 lconstitution of the government of Newfoundland, and to declare that the rest of 
if ithe said act shall henceforth cease to be in force. 
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** Some account of the closing scenes of the life of an individual who 
has filled so remarkable a position in the world as Daniel O’Connell, must 
prove interesting, and I, therefore, as an English physician, called in to 
attend him, take leave to lay before you the following statement :—On Mon- 
day, May 10th, I saw Mr. O’Connell for the first time, and he was then suf- 
fering from profuse and involuntary diarrhea, with great pain of the abdo- 


men under pressure, strong, rapid pulse, flushed face, &e. Mr. O’Con-|, 


nell had also chronic bronchitis of some years standing From the reme- 
dies employed these symptoms were much ameliorated, and on the morrow 
he seemed convalescent. But from Mr. Q’Connell’s great repugnance to! 
swallow even the most simple medicine, this state of improveme. t could. 
not be followed up. On the evening of Tuesday, the 11th, the new symp-, 
tom of congestion of the brain presented itself. Active measures were 
immediately had recourse to, and from them there wae a decided i:nprove- 
ment. Again the aid of internal remedies was denied, Mr. O'Connell re-| 
fusing to take any medicine. Towards the evening of Wednesday, the 12th, 
the symptoms increased ; Mr. O’Connell was restk ss, and sometimes slight- 
ly incoherent. Our former measures were again employed, but with slight 
success. During Thursday all the symptoms increased, with great ten- 
dency to sleep, from which, however, he could easily be roused ; the breath- 
ing was much embarrassed; circulation became difficult, in some degree! 
indistinct, and the mind wavered. Thursday night was passed in a state} 
of profound, heavy sleep, with increased difficulty of breathing; and, in 
addreasing those about him, he imagined himself in London, and spoke to! 
them as if there. On Friday he was much worse, the breathing very la-| 
borious, the voice scarcely audible, and the words half formed; all the 
symptoms had increased. In this state he lingered on till Saturday night, 
seemingly conscious of the presence of those about him, but neither at- 
tempting to move nor speak. My treatment of Mr. O’Conneil was always, 
in conjunction with Dr. Beretta, of this place, and a young French phy-| 
sician, who had accompanied him from Lyons, and on the day preceding, 
his demise, we had the advantage of consulting with Dr. Vivani, the eld- 
est practitioner of Genoa, and of high repute. By his advice, and as a last 
resource, a further application of leeches to the temples was advised, but, 
all was in vain; he expired last night at half-past nine o'clock, p.M., ap 
parently suffering little pain. During the whole time of our attendance’ 
on Mr. O'Connell it was with the greatest difficulty he could be induced to 
take medicine, or even necessary food, and he perseveringly abstained from 
drink for fully forty hours. Had this been otherwise the period of death 
might have beea procrastinated, but his failing health and spirits, with 
constant tendency to cerebral congestion, rendered certain bis death at no. 
very distant period.” 


Miiscellaneons Articles. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CONDOR. 

The full-grown condor measures, trom the point of the beak to the end) 
of the tail, from four feet ten inches to five feet ; and from the tip of one! 
wing to the other from twelve to thirteen feet. This bird feeds chiefly on) 


carrion ; it is only when impelled by hunger that he seizes living animals, — 


and even then only the small and defenceless, such as young of sheep, vi- 
cunas, and llamas. He cannot raise great weights with his feet, which, 
however, he uses to aid the power of his beak. The principal strength of 
the condor lies in his neck and in his feet; yet he cannot, when flying, car-| 
ry a weight exceeding eight or ten pounds. All accounts of sheep and 
calves being carried off by condors are mere exaggerations This bird passes 
a great part of the day in sleep, and hovers in quest of prey chiefly in the 
morning and evening. Whilst soaring at a height beyond the reach of hu- 
man eyes, the sharp-sighted condor discerns his prey on the level heights 
beneath him, and darts down upon it with the swiftness of lightning. When 
a bait is laid, it is curious to observe the number of condors which assem- 
ble in a quarter of an hour, in a spot near which not one had been pre- 
viously visible. These birds possess the senses of sight and smell in a sin. 
gularly powerful degree. The Indians quote numerous instances of young 


children having been attacked by condors That those birds are sometimes, 
The following occurrence came), 


extremely fierce is very certain. 
within my own knowledge whilst I was in Lima:—I had a condor, 


pe very awful; they forced us into a fight, and we’ve given ’em particular 


| Yes, that last battle of Cerro Gordo was a werry nice affair; but you 


we don’t want any (mock turtle soup, waiter,) of their teaching.” 

_ Now, a book might be filled with scraps of conversations that take place 
jin the restaurants. There the merchant fer the time forgets his counting- 
room, and instead of thinking what ship is coming 1n, he thinks what dish 
ihe will take next; instead of briefs, the lawyer thinks of bills of fare, and 
fat clients give place to fat mutton and beef ; the minister forgets his flock 
and the ‘‘ lost sheep” over a dish of mutton; the image of the chosen one 
‘vanishes from the lover’s heart whilst he is paying court to a huge plate of 
ham and cabbage ; and, in fact, all the passions and plans of human life 
jare suspended for the moment, by the very vulgar but necessary operation 
of eating. N. O. Delta. 


Indian Admiration of Steamers—\ndependently of physical advantages, 
steam, as I have already mentioned, may be said to exert an almost super- 
stitious influence over the savages, besides acting without intermission on 
their fears, it has, in a great measure, subdued their very love of rubbery 
and vielence. In a word, it has inspired the red mau with a new opinion 
'—new not in degree but in kind—of the superiority of his white brother. 
After the arrival of the emigrants from the Red River, their guide, a Cree 
jof the name of Bras Croche, took a short trip in the Beaver. When asked 
what he thought of her—* Don’t ask me,—I cannot speak; my friends 
\will say that I tell lies when! let them know what I have seen. Indians 
are fools, and know nothing. I can see that the iron machinery makes the 
ship go, but I cannot see what makes the iron itself go.” Bras Croche, 
though very intelligent, and, like all the Crees, partially civilised, was 
nevertheless, so full of doubt and wonder, that he would not leave the ves- 
sel till he got acertificate to the effect that he had been on board of a ship 
which needed neither sails nor paddlers. Though not one of his coumtry- 
‘men wou!d understand a word of what was written, yet the most sceptical 
among therm would not dare to question the truth of a story which had a docu- 
‘ment in its favour. A savage stands nearly as much in awe of paper, pen, 
and ink, as of steam itself ; and, ifhe once puts his cross to any writing, he 
‘has rarely been known to violate the engagement which such writing is 
supposed to embody or to sanction. To him the very look of black and 
‘white is a powerful “medicine.” 

A Picture of Egypt, on the Spot, by Miss Martineau.—One impression has 
‘taken me by surprise. I used to wonder (and always did till now) at that stu- 
pidity of the Israelites which so angered their leader,—their pining after 
Egypt, after finding it impossible to live there. It was inconceivable how they 
could long to go back to a place of such cruel oppression, for the sake of any- 
‘thing it could give. I now wonder no longer, having seen and felt the desert, 
and knowing the charms of the valley of the Nile. One evening lately, just 
at sunset, the scene struck upon my heart, oppressing it with the sense of 
beauty. A villaze was beside an extensive grove of palms, which sprang from 
lout of the thickest and richest clover to the height of eighty feet. ‘Their tops 
waved gently in the soft breeze which ruffled the surface of a blue pond lying 
‘among grassy shores. There were golden lights and sharp shadows among the 
‘banks where a stream had lately made its way. The yellow sand-hills of the 
‘desert just showed themselves between the stems of the more scattered palms. 
‘Within view were some carefully-tilled fields, with strong wheat, lupins, and 
purple bean blossoms; and some melon and cucumber patches were not far 
off. Cattle were tethered beside the houses: and on a bank near sat an old 


A "I 
‘woman and a boy and girl, basking in the last rays of the sun with evident en- 


vent his escape, as soon as he was able to fly, he was fastened by the leg to! 
a chain, to which was attached a piece of iron of about six pounds weigbt.| 
_He bad a large court to range in, and he dragged the piece of iron about); 


after him all day. When he was a yearand a half old he flew away, with 
the chain and iron attached to his leg, and perched on the spire of the 
Charch of Santo Tomas, whence he was scared away by the carrion hawks. 
On alighting in the street, a negro attempted to catch him for the purpose 
of bringing him home ; upon which he seized the poor creature by the ear, 
and tore it completely off. He then attacked a child in the street (a negro 
bey of three years old), threw him on the ground, and knocked him on the 
head so severely with his beak that the child died in consequence of the in- 
juries. I hoped to have brought this bird alive to Europe ; but, after be- 
ing at sea two months on our homeward voyage, he died on board the ship 
in the latitude of Monte Video. Von Ischudi's Travels in Peru. 


REVELATIONS IN RESTAURANTS. 

A very learned philosopher once remarked, that whenever one wanted a 
favor of a nan always to ask it after he bad eaten a good dinner. Mungo 
Park said that the wild tribes of Africa were always most loquacious while 
devouring their food, and we verily believe that talking and eating should) 
go together. The man who sits in acorner all alone, and bolts down his; 


dinner without speaking to any one but the waiter, iz a suspicious individu-| 

_al—one who meditates on murders, sickly seasons, falis in cotton, suicides) 
and nightmares. But thej olly gentleman there in the corner, with the red 
‘face and sleek brown wig—why it does one’s heart good to hear him let the! 
secrets of his soul out over a savory piece of roast beef. And then his tall 
friend, with the piggish blue eyes and frizzled hair—how he bends over to 
catch the sly whisper, and returns the knowing wink with interest. 

** Yes,” says the jolly gentleman, spreading butter over the half of « 
spring potato, *‘ its a fact; Mrs. Jinkins went out with him last Sunday up 
to Carrollton. ‘Tne old man, thinking she was at her aunt’s, thought he’d 
take a trip in the cars, Well, he got [some fried tripe, waiter,] there, and 
found Mrs, J. and the gentleman welking in the garden all alone!” 

** Wasn't the old man furious ?” 

“ Furious !—why, he caught his wife by her [tender piece of boiled mut- 
ton, waiter,) by her arm, looked daggers at the—[pepper vinegar, if you 
please}]—at the young man, and took home ” 


joyment, though the magical colouring c— by Egyptian atmosphere could 
‘not be so striking as to English eyes. But what must it have been in the me- 
|\mory of the Israelites, wandering in the desert where there is no colour except 
jat sunrise and sunset, but only glare—parched rocks and choking dust or 
sand! I wil not attempt now, for no one has ever succeeded in such an at- 
\tempt, to convey any impression of the appalling dreariness of the depths of 
ithe desert. I can only say, that when it rose up before me in contrast with 
jthat nook of the valley, at sunset, I at jast understood the surrender of heart 
‘and reason on the part of the Israelites, and could sympathise in their forgetful- 
ness of their past woes in their pining for verdure and streams, for shade and 
\good food, and for a perpetual sight of the adored river, instead of the hateful 
‘sands which hemmed them in, whichever way they turned. 

| The Pique, or Earth-Flea.—The pique is a small white insect, which lives 
in sand, but fastens as a parasite on man and beast, more particularly on swine. 
‘It attacks man by penetrating the skin, for the most part under the toe-nails, 
where an egg is laid, from which a painful tumour is afterwards formed. 
‘Should this be neglected, the brood is developed, and peuetrates further into 
ithe flesh. Then follow violent inflammations and imposthumes, which some- 
\times assume so serious a character that the amputation of the foot becomes 
inecessary. While the pique is penetrating, there is no sensations of its pre- 
sence ; it is first felt on the development of the egg, and then it is still easy to 
‘remove the bag which contains it, and the mother with it. The negresses ac- 
complish this with great dexterity. They make an aperture in the skin by 
scratching it with a needle, and then they draw the bag out. Should it burst, 
they take out the with a needle; but this is a very delicate operation. 
have always been able to do it more speedily and more securely with the lan- 
cet. The hole is commonly of the size of a bean, and hot cigar ashes are put 
into it to destroy any eggs or larve which may remain. These insects do not 
lalwaye confine themselves to the feet; they sometimes attack the body and 
the face, and it is in general extremely difficult for the patient to discover how 
or where he became acquainted with such troublesome companions. | once 
had six tumours, caused by broods of piques, on my right foot, and | could not 
trace the annoyance to any other cause than having stopped for a few minutes, 


jwhile my horse was being saddled, in the corral, or yard of a plantation — 


Techuds’s Travels in Peru. 
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The Anglo American: 
glo American. 
The following is an account of the last hours of the Liberator, written by|| The tall young man nearly chokes with laughter, calls for ‘some more ' ' 
Dr. Duff, an English physician, who attended him at Genoa :— |/string beans,” and falls to again with the voracity of a cormorant, At the s 
| opposite table there are two gentlemen discussing the war. Let’s hear 
|, what they say, for one being a Cockney and the other an American, we oe. 
| Shall have two different shades of opinion. ee 
|| ‘* Waiter, some of ye'r roast beet—not too rare, mind, and a bottle of - g 
||brown stour. Yes, sir, as you were saying, war is an hawful thing—easy to + 
get in, but werry ’ard to get out.” = 
shou ave some of our British hofficers to lead your men. Now, Santa . 
Hanna [waiter, any of that lez o’ mutton left ?] got away, you know.” ; 
“Yes, he got away, but he left his pin behind by way of a legacy to our i 
troops. As for your British ‘ hofficers,’ we have already taught them that 
| 
| 
§ 
| 
af 
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twisted gun-cotton.—Hampshire Telegraph. 


MUSIC OF FISHES. 
Aquatic animals are generally supposed to be destitue of the means of 
making themselves heard ; and if they communicate with each other, it is usu- 
ally supposed that it must be otherwise than by sound. The seal has, it is be- 
lieved, a peculiar and distinct cry ; and the grampus snorts as it attains the sur- 
face Frogs, and other amphibious animals, croak long and loud enough ; but 
in all these cases the sounds are emitted, not under, but above the water, and 
by creatures rarely more than half-aquatic. The cetaceous races have warm 


blood, and suckle their young ; and fishes, properly so called, are considered, |. 


as we shall presently show, erroneously, a silent race. The long-eared Balaam. 
ite is justly reckoned the strangest ass mentioned in history; and a scaly 
creature emitting sounds may truly be reckoned a very odd fish indeed. A par- 
ty lately crossing from the promontory in Salsette, called the Neat’s Tongue, 
to near Sewree, were, about sunset, struck by hearing long distinct sounds, 
like the protracted booming of a distant bell, the dying cadence of an olian 
harp, the note of a pitchpipe or pitchfork, or any other =. ong musical 
note. it was at first supposed to be music from Parell, floating at intervals 
on the breeze ; then it was perceived to come from all directions almost in 
se strength, and to arise from the surface of the water all around the vessel. 

e boatman at once intimated that the sounds were produced by fish abound- 
ing in the muddy creeks and shoals around Bombay and Salsette: they were 
perfectly well known, and very often heard. Accordingly on inclining the ear 
towards the surface of the water—or, better still, by placing it close to the 
planks of the vessel—the notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed each 
other in constant succession. The boatmen next day produced specimens of 
the fish—a creature closely resembling in size and shape the fresh-water perch 
of the north of Europe—and spoke of them as plentiful, and perfectly well 
known. It is hoped that they may be procured alive, and the means afforded 
of determining how the musical sounds are produced and emitted, with other 
particulars of interest supposed new in ichthyology. We shall be glad to re 
ceive from our readers any information they can give us in regard to a pheno- 
menon which does not appear to have been heretofore noticed, and which can- 
not fail to attract the attention of the naturalist. Of the perfect accuracy with 
which the singular facts above related have been given, no doubt will be enter 
tained, when it is mentioned that the writer was one of a party of five intelli 
gent persons, by all of whom they were most carefully observed, and the im- 
pressions of all of whom in regard to them were uniform. It is supposed that 
the fish are confined to particular localities—shallows, estuaries, and muddy 
creeks, rarely visited by Europeans; and that this is the reason why hitherto 
no mention, so far as we know, has been made of the peculiarity in any work 
on natural history.— Bombay Times. 


STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 

An hour afterwards, Madame de Montespan expired ; and it was ascertained 
tha: she bequeathed her body to the tomb of her family, situated at Poitiers, 
her heart to the convent of La Fleche, and her entrails to the priory of St. 
Menoux, near Bourbon. When this arrangement became public, a courtier. 
before whom it was related, exclaimed, with affected surprise, ‘ The entrails of 
Madame de Montespan! Did she reaily possess any!” A village surgeon 
performed the necessary duties, and separated those portions of the remains 
which were destined to be conveyed elsewhere, from the body; after which. 
the corpse remained a considerable time at the door of the house, while the 
canons of the holy chapel and the priests of the parish contended for a point of 
garentonen. The heart, onan in a leaden case, was forwarded to La 

leche ; and finally the intestines were deposited in a small trunk, and commit- 
ted to the care of a peasant, who was instructed to convey them to St Menoux 
But, as though the guilty and haughty woman who had just looked her last up 
on that world which had, throughout her life, been the object of her adoration, 
was destined to convey a moral to her kind, even beyond the grave, it chanced 
that the porter, having seated himself midway of his journey to rest, and plac- 
ed the box beside him, was suddenly seized with a desire to ascertain its coa- 
tents, which he had no sooner done, than believing that he was merely the jest 
of some comrade who desired to make merry at his expense, he emptied the 
trunk into the ditch beside which he sat, and nad scarcely done so, when a lad 
who was herding swine, drove them towards him, and as they grovelled in the 
mire at the foot of the bank, they came upon the burthen with which he had 
been entrusted, and, in a few instants, the most filthy animals in the creation| 
had devoured a portion of the remains of one of the haughtiest women who 
ever trod the earth !—Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth. 


What Justifies Punishment,—We are not justified in punishing, only 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To our friend at Montreal we would say, that we hope we have fastened 
the ‘screw which he thought was somewhere loose,” and that we have 
but a very faint hope of seeing him and the rest of the Montrealers—this 


summer at least. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5} a 6} per vent. prem. 
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enough to bring the smile of derision on our face, and to bring the feeling 
of shame on our hearts,) making an appeal to America for aid to the suf- 
fering Irish, who have neither the means to proceed in the cultivation of 
the earth, or the fishing of their adjacent seas. We know that they have 
received large assistance already, both from the British subjects at home, 
from the Imperial Government, and from the liberality of American citi- 
zens ; we are aware, too, that they have not only had too much need of 
the benefit they have received, but that even yet their condition is awful 
and piteous, and that it is impossible to foresee how long and how great 
that piteous condition may be; but the circumstances are such as have, 
we believe, never happened toa civilized nation since the beginning of 
the world ; they form a new feature in the history of mankind, and the ap- 
peal to which we now allude strikes us as such a system of public beggary 
as shame and necessity must have fought hard ere it was brought into ex- 
istence. 

Does this Industrial Committee of Galway ever read the public journals ? 
Are they not conscious that much has been done, and much is now in se- 


because the offender deserves it, unless we can also show that thereby we 
probably give protection to society, either by reforming him, or by deter- 
ring others by the example of his punishment from committing a like of 
fence. ‘* He deserves it,” must therefore not be urged as a/one justifying 
any punisbment. Further, we must assume that we are not justified, even 
tor the sake of giving protection to society, in inflicting a punishment de- 
yond what the nature of the offence morally deserves. As, for example, 
we should not be justified in punishing with death the offence of robbing 
an orchard, although we might be satisfied that, by so doing, we might pro 
bably prevent the robbing of orchards in future. Again, even though the 
offender may morally deserve the punishment, and though the infliction of 
it may probably tend to protect society from the prevalence of the offence, 
we are not justified in inflicting it if it appear that society may be equally 
well protected against the prevalence of the offender at a cheaper rate— 
that is, by the infliction of a less measure of punishment. And, lastly, te 
justify the punishment, it must be shown, continually, as education ad. 
vances, and the same ends of protection become attainable at a less expense, 
that the necessity of the punishment still remains the same. And, in re- 
spect of all these, we assume that the duty of justifying the punishment is 
fairly cast on the party counselling the continuance, as it would on the 
party counselling the first adoption of it. 
Lerd Nugent on Crime and its Treatment. 

Lord Dundonald’s War Plan.—We understand that the secret official trial 
to ascertain the effect of a continuous evolution of intense gas in projecting 
shells or shot from a tube, resulted, on an average, in throwin twenty-eve six- 
pounder shot to the distance of 7,000 yards. From this data it is clear that 
balls of greater diameter would far exceed the range of common artillery. 
Another important advantage is said to accrue—namely, that the continuous 
rush during their emission would prove much less injurious to vessels project 
ing such missiles than the shock or recoil of single discharges. We learn that 
Lord Dundonald’s ingredients produce an elastic emission, like that which 
would be evolved by kindling the end of a hawser or cable formed of hard 


rious contemplation to be done tor suffering Ireland, by the British Parlia- 
ment and People, who give their time and their riches like “* open-handed 
charity” itself, and who have already complied with exactions and de- 
mands from the Irish in aid of their necessities. Do this Committee not 
already know that the American people have already given very largely on 
account of this charity, even in the face of an expensive war, and a change 
(toa commercial people a very serious consideration) of their Custom- 
house duties, hardly tried in effect, before them. Surely the Committee 
are acquainted with this, which is told in all its details in every journal 
every day, and which mingles the sympathy and the dread of Irish arrivals 
here in every number of each paper. If the Committee know this, they 
surely are to blame in making farther appeals here, unless they have tried 
its effects on Irish Lords, Landlords, and the Church, and the answer be 
“no efiects,” or otherwise “‘ unwillingness to aid their fellow people.” 
There surely cannot be a visionary prospect there in futuro that it is 
probable either that Ireland will annex itself to the United States, or that 
the latter will take the former, or any other political change that may 
bring them into favor: neither can we suppose that in whig ascendancy in 
this country (which is now anticipated by many) the Irish will come into 
whig favor. We are therefore at a loss to make out the present appeal, 
and we have great fears that should it at all succeed, the current of charity 
will, after all, more surely find its way to the aid of the indigent landlords 
than to the suffering people. We feel assured that the subject is in good 
hands, in those of the government at home, and that the present begging, 
even if so far successful, will not improve their condition so much as it 
will add to the obligations they will hear of from strangers. 

We find the names of some gentlemen of this city, who are about to act 
in this new kind of benevolence to the Irish. Some of these we have the 
honor of knowing, and we feel very sure that, so far as the benevolence of 
their own hearts, the liberality of their feelings, and the constant exertion 
of their own labors, will carry them, the affair could not be in better hands. 
It success is in the nature of things, they will succeed, for we venture to 
assure the public of our conviction, that they will be always actuated by 
the best and purest of motives ; and should their success be equal to their 
deserts, it will be great indeed. But as we doubt the root, so also we doubt 
the quantity of peril, and much we fear that disappointment on the last 
score will attend the exertions of those to whom we allude, to whom good 
success should be always an attendant. 1 


With pain and sorrow we so frequently read of sickness on the part of 
Emigrant Passengers ; this hearing and perusal gives but too much proof 
of the suffering at home, which was rather not believed, or was too much 
affected to be cried down by the English Tories; with great mortification 
do we perceive that it is proven by the fact that the strangers are deluging 
the land to which they come with malignant sickness and thousands of 
paupers. But, we ask ourselves, how do they get here? Do the people 
force themselves on board the vessels to be brought free, or on terms lower 
than before. We are answered to our enquiries, “ No, the terms are high- 
er than they used to be.” Do they get out here, then, in this country, no- 
lens volens of the authorities, or do they comply with the laws of this 
land, as Emigrants and Strangers? We hear that securities and commuta- 
tion are always exacted, and paid by every stranger before leaving the ship, 
and even that the affluent cabin passenger pays a greater sum than he of 
che steerage. How does this continue? If so, and it is found that the ex- 
isting regulations do not sufficiently secure the country, why are not more 
stringent ones quickly made, and as quickly enforced? This puzzles us, 
and we get quit of some of the mortification which, as a British Alien, we 
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feel, by coming to the conclusion in our own minds (and which we wil-|| From a Correspondent. 

lingly admit, for it seems to us a remarkable one,) that some of this outcry Park THeatre.—Italian Opera —The two operas produced this week 

is not true, but that there is an advantage to this country of not only the are Ernani and Saffo. We had already once an opportunity of speaking 

additional laborer that has come with it, but also of the many advantages, of Ernani’s merits as a musical compbsition; we shall not add anything to 

direct and instantaneous, which are still derived from this particulaz and, our previous remarks, except to persist in our opinion that, in epite of the 

carped-at mode of commerce. _ common taste, 7' due Foscari is the best of all Verdi’s operas. But we are 
——— ‘the first to acknowledge that the cast of Ernani is more powerful and ef- 

Music and Musical Intelligence. 


“fective, on account of Signora Tedesco. This beautiful singer is admirable 

Italian Opera at the Park Pa The opera by Verdi of I due Foscari | in her part of Elvira, and is most strongly supported by Messrs. Vita, Pe- 

was performed for the third time by this company, at the Park ‘Theatre on Sa. relli, and Morelli; indeed such a quartett is very seldom to be met with, 

turday evening, and to a very tolerable house. We he's eaReeend thin | unless on some of the best European stages, and we must feel happy to have 

unless it be one proof more that fashion is stronger than taste, and that fashion 


such a good chance of gratifying ourselves with the strains of these great 
Hare et be geod cn Saterday nig On Thursday night, after the performance of Ernani, a grand Spanish 


that we do not think very highly of this music ; but Verdi is very little known 2 
’ and he is at any rate pleasing if he may not be considered very profound | bymn and chorus was sung by the whole company, in honor of the patron 
* of the Italian Opera, Senor O'Donnell; the music of this morceau de cir- 


and the charm of novelty can hardly have gone off on the third night. Besides 
which, the singing of the principals, Rainiere, Perelli, and Vita was a sufficient 
cause to have filled the house better, and there was a duo announced on the 
bills to be played by the leader, Arditi, and the contre bassist, Botesina, both! 
of whom were already known to be very superior artists in their way. Well,| 
the duo took place, and astonishing it was; the artists are excellent, and the 


constance is by Messrs. Botesini and Arditi, these talented and highly gift- 
ed brother artis's and composers—the words by the impressario Don Vil- 
larino, 

We have now to offer our humble remarks on Saffo. Although this 
opera has been translated into English and performed in London v, Cara- 
dori Allan, we declare it isa very poor thing in our judgment. We have 


effects were absolutely imposing and extatic. But, having done justice, and 
| 


noticed but one piece of some musical! merit, ard this is the septuor final 


no more than mee, * the extraordinary playing of these two, let us remove’ of the 2d act; but we could point out six or seven polkas, galops, &c., in- 
we of the mysticiom of this perfarmange. _||cluded the pretty chorus for female voices, which begins the 2d act. It is 
Arditi is a good master of the violin, and he play ed several both extraordi- | soy to see that Pacini has no great science, and not much more melodic 
nary and sweet passages thereon ; he shewed also the immensity of which the) \genius, although he has written agreat many scores, such as Ja Fidanzata 
instrument is capable and not only of what it is capable, but what is sometimes |-4rsa, Boudelmonte, Laisetta, &c, The most part of his choruses are 
required to be produced = thie chief ae of wate, consequently all that} unison, and there is not any real quartetto in the opera of Saffo. The two 
Arditi did was legitymate, it belonged to the instrument, and his performance) prominent pieces of the score are the duett for contralto and soprano in the 
did bat the more convince the hearers of what composers may introduce with /o4 ct, and the great final scena in the 3d. The duett was encored and most 
such an instrument at their command. But the performance of Botesina on the ‘admirably sung by Signore Tedesco and Marini. Signorina Marini has a 
Contra Basso, was surprising ; no one expected the effects he produced; his fyi) and rich contralto voice, and has been very favorably received. In the 
harmonies, his tenor playing near the tips of the strings, his sudden and im ||,reat aria of Signorina Tedesco we have enjoyed a trillo (shake), which, 
mense distances from the lower wetes of the Bass to the upper notes of the |however, passed unnoticed from the public ; it isa real pity, for this is cer 
Treble quality were absolutely surprising, and hearers could only gaze with tainly one of the greatest difficulties in the art of singing, and we are not 
their eyes wide open, and listen with their mouths open; and a performance spoiled here by such an exhibition of skill, having not heard a good shake 
like that which we here attempt to describe is beautiful beyond description, |since the departure of Damoreau-Cinti, except by L. de Meyer, but this 
and ought to tell well whenever it is done. But, it is not so difficult as it ap- |was on the piano. 
pears to be ; the qualities of tone produced are well known to all musicians;/ We have seen again, after an absence of two years or more, Perozzi in the 
it will never be in any kind of request in composition or in the orchestra, it is tenor part of Saffv. He has not lost much since he left us, but we do not 
contrary to anything required as necessary to the instrument, and many a per- believe he has gained much either. All things considered, it is a very good 
son who may think proper to practice this sort of thing, may produce it, who, doub/ure. Signor. Bataglini, the barytone, is far from being equal to Vita, 
yet, may endeavour, and ineffectually, to play a violoncello part on the same'|the gem of the company in our opinion; his upper notes are weak, and 


instrument if they try a whoie life-time. Botesina was true in his stopping, he! there is some monotony in his manner. In the 3d act, however, he kad 


was fine in the of harmonies, he bowed strongly and well, and was firm) 
and vigorous in hjs play. ‘These were the characteristics and the novelty very, 
highly pleased, as indeed it should ; but if the performer try this same thing in 


New York next summer, our life for it, he will find some rivals at the style, and and old favorite acquaintances, 
the novelty gone. As for instrumental music in parts, there will never be any-| 


thing of that kind, written for the Contra Basso, and consequently that part of. 
the performance was a play-thing. 

On Monday evening was brought out to an immense audience, to a very! 
erowded house, Pacini’s opera of *« Safiv,” in which the charming Signorina 
Tedeeco was the Saffo. She is not only charming in song but also in features; 
if there be a fault about her, it is that of being rather too stout both for her; 
own age and for the intellectual Sapho; but tothe strength, richness, volume,| 


truth, and compass of her voice, we cannot do justice except by advising all 
who value those qualities in a vocalist, to go and hear her now that they have! 
a brief opportunity. She does not offend the eyes by appearing to go through) 
a labor, but performs with apparent ease and very sweet grace. Hardly any! 
one meeds to know Italian in order to understand her text, for her modulation 
and?the feeling she throws into her action sufficiently tell the matter upon 
which she is engaged, and the depth of her compass, bordering upon the con. 
tralte'is rich indeed. But, on the partition there was a contralte in Signerina 
Marini, who played Clemence, who, in the course of the opera, is married to 
Faon (Perozzi) and therefore drives poor Saffo distracted. To tell the truth, 
such a singer as the contralte, Marini, is almost enough to drive all but such a 
soprano as Tedesco mad with jealousy; but the beauty of her performance 
should take off other interest. The quality of Marini’s voice is rich vebrity. 
and true, she is a well-taught singer, has good execution and time, and singing 
in part-music, she is hardly second in interest on the stage. We were very 
greatly gratified in listening to her. Our well-known Tenor, Perozzi, was very 
well received in the ‘* Faon,” but he does not seem to have altered from his 
style which is somewhat too hard for our taste ; he wants elasticity much, but 
is generally perfect in his part. The Basso, or rather Barrytone was Batazlini| 
who sung his part very purely, and was Joud enough without being too loud ; 
but the orchestra was too much for the voices. The chorusses were, as they al 

was are in this company, very good ; but the composition is really a piece of 
plagiarism, and we are sorry to find that it is the fashion among modern trashy 
composers to write introductions instead of overtures to their operas. Per- 
haps they find the latter too much a task of their skill. 


' New Music.—Published by Wm. Dubois, 315 Broadway.—We just re- 


some good passages, and we donot doubt that in a more favorable part he 
could be heard with great advantage. With such a strength as 
that of the Havana company, we are to enjoy quite a series of new music 


The Drama. 


Bowery Theatre. —Some benefits have of late been taken here, and most de- 
serving persons have had what were really such ; particularly Mr. John Sefton 
the prince of fargeurs, who had nearly the whole comic strength that was avail- 
able to assist on his night, and he himself played his pet part of Jemmy Twitch- 
er in “ The Golden Farmer.” The musical conductor of this house, Mr. Tyte, 
has also had a benefit, which told very well. In fact, to the eredit of the Bow- 
ery audience, be it said, they never forsake their places on the night dedicated 
to an established stock favourite. 

Olympic Theatre.—Some gloomy eveniags are before us, for, presently there 
will not be a theatre open, at which a great part of a summer evening can be 
sat out. The Bowery can be filled, but no more; and can eveu that be borne 
in summer * Our manager, Mitchell, who, we believe, does not even sleep but 
with his eyes open, is giving a lesson to the New York folks, thac “ when the 
well is dry, the worth of the water is ascertained,” else the Olympic might 
have still been open. There is no Niblo’s, and there are thousands who cannot 
leave the city, and must have their amusement in the evening. Many of these 
will go to the Billiard-Rooms, Ten Pins, “et id genus omne,” when there is no 
better place of recreation to go to. 


fine Aris. 


The Art-Unicn Society are at present engaged in sending to the subscribers 
one of their plates, given to each according to terms. The subject is “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his wife taking leave on the morning of his execution,” it 


jis engraved in the line manner, by Charles Burt, in a most masterly-style, and 


like engravings done in line, will be under-valued and unappreciated. There 
wil’ be misjudges who will—even condemn it as a wood-cut,—we have heard 
of such things—but the fact is, itis well done, and is worthy of a master’s 
hand. The picture is engraved from a painting by Leutze, and this is the one 
given to the subscribers of last year. The plate is in size about 24 inches by 
about 18 inches, and is well worthy of a good frame. It should be prized by 
the Virginians. 

‘Love of Approbation.”—Au Irish orator, speaking of an opponent’s 

love of praise, described him so vain in that respect ‘‘that he would be con- 


opera of Ernani, most tastefully arranged for the piano. It is a short, 


ceived at the moment of going to press,a Mazurka and Gallop from tlhe 
pleasant and easy piece, which, before long, will be on every piano. | 


tent to give up the ghost, if it were but to look up and read the stone-cut- 
ter’s puff on his grave,” 
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Cricketers’ Chronicle. 

We were much gratified last week, whilst giving some report of the annu- 

al meeting of the Marylebone club, of this exercise, to find that there only re- 
tired in the year from that club 28, and that there was an addition thereto of 
71. Now when we recollect that admission is difficult there, and that the mem 
bers are all of a certain standing of society, or more than ordinary importance, 
we consider that the practice of cricket is growing more general, and rapidly 
ascending higher in consideration there. W e perceive, also, with pleasure, 
that the husband of the Queen of Great Britain is now Patron of the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. 

We were quite as glad to see a motion of Sir John Bayley carried, and we 

would call the attention of all cricket clubs to it for consideration, in the hope 
that something like it, according to circumstances, may be adopted in every 
elub that has the excellence of the exercise in view. 

The following is the resolution :— 

“« That no player shall have leave of absence on more than———practice days, 
during the season ; this indulgence, however, is not to be allowed without the 
sanction of the committee.” 

The number of Right Honorables, Honorables, and Baronets with those of 
gentlemen of distinction who now join cricket, and are not afraid of its knocks, 
or shrink from its exercise of the physique, is flattering. 


We shall be happy to receive, from time to time, accounts of matches play- 
ed on this continent, as we shall, if possible, have by us a register, henceforth, 
of these things by way of reference. But the accounts sent us must be post 
paid, or they will not be taken, and they must not be of practice but of matches. 


Match of two parties of the Saint George’s Cricket Club, with the help of 
strangers (invited visitors) which took place on the Saint George's Cricket 
Ground on Wednesday last, the 15th inst. 

The play of this was excellent: it was anticipated to be good, and even 
better than it turned out, but some of the expected players did not come. 
At 11:40, a.m., the game was began, with only ten on each side, of whom 
Richards and Cuyp were visitors from the New York Club, and Tempest 
from Brooklyn ; but when the first innings on both sides were ended, it was 
found that Rouse, of St. George’s and East of the New York Clubs were 
upon the ground, and they were added to the second innings, to make up 
the elevens. The following is the score :— 

PARTY A. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


voted to this arduous task, and the best critics affirm that he has achieved his 
labor with singular success. The Harpers have re-produced this truly valuable 
work in excellent style, and at a price at once rendering it universally acces- 
sible ; there can be no doubt, therefore, that the work will prove the most po- 
pular of the serial publications of the day. Every family should subscribe for 
the work, as well as every professional and theological student, and, indeed, it 
ought to find its way to every private library. 

The Inheritanee.—By Miss Ferrier.—New York : Harpers.—We last week 
had much pleasure in noticing a work of fiction called “* Marriage,” by this au- 
thoress, and for which she was much commended by Sir Walter Scott. This 
work has been written subsequently, and she has gone upon the old Scottish 
proverb, “‘ Ca’ me, and ca’ thee,” for she has made one of her characters in this 
novel very intent on the Guy Mannering. But she has not made it answer 
any purpose, and she had better have left that part out. Her plot also is that 
of a foisted heir, instead of a real one, which is both old and thread-bare, but 
the descriptions and actions of characters in this story are very well indeed, 
and they are sufficient to redeem all other faults ; she has also brought about 
the dramatic reward of the foisted but innocent heiress, as a reward for her 
sufferings, very neatly. 

Magnetism and Clairvoyance Explained.—By James Victor Wilson: Bur- 
gess & Co.—The author of this pamphlet professes not only to explain but al- 
so to apply and cultivate the art. We have not yet been able to consider the 
pamphlet as it probably deserves, but shall do so at an early opportunity. By 
certain marks in the copy before us, we suspect the author believes himself 
strong in his position. 

Godey's Lady’s Book for July, 1847 —This, as the series always is, is an 
elegant number. It contains two plates on one subject, two wood cuts of 
fashions, and one piece of music, besides very good letter-press. 

Fletcher's Illustrated Bible. No. 48: New York: Virtue.—This work 
now gets on apace, and by no means falls off in the qualities of the publication. 

Consumption Curable.—By J. S. Rose, M. D.—New York ; Graham.—That 
this belief by some, has been strongly contested by others, of some authority in 
medicine, is very true; but it is always well to know something of both sides 
in so important a question. This author is somewhat warm in the style of the 
pamBhlet before us, for he is answering Dr. Jas. Johnson and others, who take 
the contrary side of the argument. But Dr. Rose is an enthusiast in his belief 
herein, and we like a person who stands up strongly in his opinion. 

Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming.--By John B. Newman, M. D. 


Roberts, b. Cuyp 18 b, 0|/New York: Fowlers & Wells.—This is a singular and a very fascinating book. 

Groom, b, Cuyp...ssecccessees O Db, Wright ..sccceesceeccceeees O|/We perceive that the author takes many things in earnest that we read of as 

Walker Shapes mystical, imaginative, poetical, or hyperbolical, but he seems to have read ex- 

Campbell, b. Wright,c. Wright. 0 b. Cuyp,c. Wright............ 2|/tensively, and is somewhat enthusiatic in his belief. ‘This book is very pleasant 

Eyre, b. Cuyp.cececsseseceeses 3 Db, CUYP ceccscsecesecesseeeees Oj/reading, but we do not quite subscribe to the writer’s notions. 

Hindhaugh, b. Cuyp 19 b, Cuyp,c. Wright............ 5 

Platt, b. 4 THE YOUNGER PITT: 

Vinton, not OUt..+++eeereeessee Lb. Cuype-ceesesees+++s+eeeee4 .7|| Making all reasonable allowance for the pains taken by his father, there was 

Ashley, b. L MOLOUL marvellous precocity in his mind and character, and a sustained strength in 

Rouse, did not play ..-+seseeeee O Db. Cuypesessereeeeseeeeeeeeee Olihis abilities, which placed him above the ordinary great men of the political 
5 Tilworld. The individuality of his intellect was most visible in his master! 
No Balls, Wright....+.++++ 1 No Balls, Wright 4,Cuyp 1, 5||,ower of abstraction, and his intuitive perception of logical relations. Wi 


PARTY B. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Green, b. Eyre 
Wild, TUD 
Nichols, hit 
Downing, b. Eyre, c. Green .... 
J. F. Shaw, b. Eyre, c. Sother.. 
Tempest, not 
Richards, ruin 
Winterbottom,stump’d by Roberts 
East, did not play .essceesecees 


B CB 


ide Balls, Eyre 1, Groom 2 


not 


9 


ide Balls, Rouse 4, Eyre 1 5 


We may briefly say of the foregoing, that Cuyp’s bowling was exceeding- 
ly much admired, and it will be seen that it was fatal. The wicket keep 
ing of Green was resolute and firm, yet the first innings seemed to put the 
party to which these gentlemen belonged in awkward anticipation. On 
the other hand, the cool batting of Roberts was good, as was also his wicket 
keeping for his party. We need hardly say that Wrighi’s play was fine, for 
it always is so. Party B. won the match, with only two wickets down of 
the second innings; and, if overthrows had been a separate account in the 
score, a 4 0f Roberts’ would have had an overthrow of 2, and one in 
Wright’s second innings would have had an overthrow of 1; so that, upon 
the whole, there was good fielding, but the long stops on each side were 
very much too far behind the wicket keepers; if there had been resolute 
batsmen to make runs for byes, many more byes would have been made. 


Literary Notices. 

Josephus Illustrated.—Harper & Brothers publish a new and beautifully em- 
bellished edition of this world-renowned historian of the ancient Jews, Bo- 
sides containing a series of new and rare Pictorial illustrations, this edition in- 
cludes a new and greatly improved translation, divested of the verbosity and 


his singular art of generalising, and, his capacity for severe thinking, his genius 
might have signalised itself in speulative science, if instead of being devoted 
to politics, his “large general powers” had been ‘accidentally determined in 
that direction.” In addition to the mental requisites, he was amply endowed 
with the physical qualifications for oratorical success. His voice, unequalled 
for its fullness of tone, was the finest ever heard in parliament. His figure, 
though slender, was tall; his aspect, forbidding and severe ; his action igni- 
fied, though not graceful ; his deportment, arrogant and lofty. His physiogno- 
my had little expression save the calmness of one who felt his power, and rare- 


4 ly betrayed emotion beyond occasional displeasure with his followers, or with- 


ering contempt for his opponents. But his forehead was large and capacious, 
and gave dignity to his otherwise plain features. As he stood before hig au- 
idience, there was a total absence of nervous haste; he appeared, even in the 
most trying crisis, certain of success. Never abandoned to enthusiasm—nev- 
er diverging from the question, he poured forth a torrent of language. If his 
argument was neither original or profound, it was artful, consecutive, and 
clear ; and if his sentiments rarely approached sublimity, they were always 
embodied in a specious and alluring Tietion. As a mere speaker, he was cer- 
tainly aprodigy. His talent for giving powerful utterance with a splendid style 
to vague generalities, so skillfully arranged as to produce irresistible effect on 
the audience, was truly surprising, from the perfect readiness with which he 
used his art. Voltaire said of the metaphysician Samuel Clarke, that he was a 
reasoning machine ; Pitt, in the same fashion, might have been termed an en- 
gine of eloquence. But even at the earliest period of his life, he was a great- 
er thing than a great orator—he was a great man. Inflexible and ‘self-reliant, 
he had that power of effecting others, without stooping to their sympathies, 
which always indicates one born to command. The strength of his mind was 
even more remarkable than the symmetry ofhis faculties, “rare in their separate 
excellence, wonderful in their special combination.” Bold, prompt, and deci- 
sive, there was nothing vague or wavering in hisnature. He possessed at 
once the discretion which preserves a man from making difficulties, and the en- 
ergy of spirit which enables him to surmount them, when coming from with- 
out. Inaccessible to the approach of all ignoble passi tantly devoted 
to vast objects, without the follies and vices of his contemporaries—lofty — dis- 
tant—solitary—he had many admirers, without seeking for them, and a few 
friends, whom he carefully selected. Ambitious of power—not covetous of . 
office—despising money—to rank indifferent—austere in his tastes, his char- 
acter, far from fascinating, was certainly august. ‘For personal purity, disin- 
|terestedness, integrity, and a love of his country, [ have never known his equal,”’ , 
was the testimony of a discerning and faith-worthy witness— Wilberforce.— 
Without any vanity, he had excessive pride. But free from ostentation, he des. 
pised the showy splendour which captivates’ the vulgar great. He was never 


erudities of the old version, Dr. Traill, the Editor, has been many years do 


‘= unless by the brilliancy of his rivalsk—Burke and Fox; for, spurning 
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at mediocrity, he disdained to notice the second-rate, whether in men or 
things.—Age of Pitt and For. 


Statues to Columbus.—Some Genoese citizens have conceived, and peti-| 
tioned from the king of Sardinia the approbation of, a monument to Co- 
Jumbus, to be erected in the delightful promenade, called Acquasola, and 
executed gratuitously by Gaggini and other Genoese artists, A similar 
monument, principally the work of Bartolini and Pampaloni, is about to 
be erected at the Acquaverde, also in the native city of the immortal na- 
vigator. 

A Tart Repiy.—When Lord Ellenborouh was Lord Chief Justice, a la- 
beuring bricklayer was unce brought into court as a witness. When he 
came up to be sworn, his lordship said to him, “Really, witness when you’ 
have to appear before the court, it is your bounden duty to be more clean 
and decent in your appearance.” ‘* Upon my life,” said the witness, ‘if, 
your lordship comes to that, 1’m thinking I’m every bit as well dressed as 
your lordship.” ‘* How do you mean, sir?” said his lordship angrily.—, 
“Why, faith,” said the labourer, “‘you come here in your work clothes, 
and I’m come in mine.” 

Rise in the Soil of Egypt.—During the course of the cadastral operations 
lately ordered by Mehemet Ali, it was shown that the soil of Egypt is rising 
each year very perceptibly, in consequence of the continued deposit left by 
the Nile. This elevation is calculated at thirty feet during the last century 
for the provinces adjoining the river.—Galignani. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 

THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 7 

OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
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manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 


afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Patesson. 

By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


Astor House, Broadway. . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


r= Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplics of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens. Aclarge stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma ¢ 
aum B , D and double Da barrel Pea ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an d 
|medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Perwvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
‘tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, jal, Victoria, and School Peus, on cards and in boxes of 
lone gross each. Tegether with an excelleut asticle for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine: 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; al of which are offered at low rates, aud the attention of purchasers sra 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know.edge.’ 
—Volume for 1845 i Su0ow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPACDIA.—It is unnecessary, any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every core, to avoid some material omissions of matters 


body the proper of life y to their purification. They area 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, } 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 


of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thel: sale | 
_ should only now be a little rising 4 million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 


be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness lave them by them, in case ofa 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the 
benefit is seeured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; letall men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. } 
And who is to be benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that 
receive the interest of a thousand per cent. How? In a present payment of health, of viva~ 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confa- 
sion of mind. 
Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities fee) secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinige period. They are equally good y 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out um- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, aud no disease can. 
be present when the blood is pure. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. | 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. _ 
Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach and mach flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given. 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years searcely ever was real- 
ly well, and | often thought I should never have precious health again. | 
In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, | fuand myself much improved. 1 then took oue pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now siace, and | have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 

truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 
B. B.andreth, M. D. 
Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241, 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by, 
one agent in every city, town and village, in the United Staies and Canada, each of whom has 

a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Siicct, 

June 19*-ly } New York. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. j 

HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe-, 

ral ene he received curing the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 

** THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and, 
he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will 
nO Pains to add to theig comfort, health, and recreation. | 
Since the close of the last season, the house and g ds have underg many important, 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
ss The Dining-room has been iderably eularged, aud the Bar removed from the 
use 


The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so, 
well knows, will still remain at the Springs. 

The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 

knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uurivalled in their 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
|possess the complete Work, the Supplemeat has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
|march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 


| sheep, or in 
3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Usefal 
|Kuowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its originel issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
‘ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective de: 
ments ; and its aiticles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 


| n 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 2-46 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 


WASHINGTON STORES, No. 1389 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following deserijtions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vasiety.” 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 8 and 4 dichts 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
Side, do. do. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Brouzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns— Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 1-tf. 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8& 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERKEOTYIES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPU2E STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 


Sly. 25-tf. 


'|Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cuiancous Eruptions, Pum- 


ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, aud is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapasillla 
can be tuted when taken eable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testi ¥ to its merits 
Sonth Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 
o- Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so riya | 


efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 

The Salt.and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraor 
dinary benefits have beex derived. 

The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the’ 

ings in the Evening. | 

charges at the Canada House will be the same as lest er he ag — 


By the Month - - 0 
Bythe Week - - - + = 115 0 
By the Day - - - - - - 066 | 
June 12—t31s]} H. CLIFTON.. | 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISIIERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LoNG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
ye! obtained only of the Pateatee. THOS. PROSSER, 


28 Platt Street, N. Y. 
EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &c. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o'clock. STRA- 
BIS“MUS or Sguinting cuied in a few minutes. 


ES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spec'ac 

to anv defect. 
DR. POWELL has just published a popula: Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
paper 50 cents, mugtin 75 cents, comprising a familiar tion of the Anatomy and Physi 
of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration 01) 


8mo.,/S. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by 


lisappointed in proy rel » we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful pract 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
saparilla. wl have been severely afilicted for 33 years with a disease, about whieh ** Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
no relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After 7 it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribnte entirely to the use ef Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude aud regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
true, REY. T. M. MERRIMAN, 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia :-— 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 

_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a distros 
liver, for the last at = ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla ve been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded 2}) 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sins 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species «f scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she hod before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severety afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA 

For further partioulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pemph 
lets, be obtained of Agents gratis. 
Boo sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Dreggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 
ew 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec 3 J. W. Brent, Kingston 

F sts rally throughe 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. eee eis 

GG The public are respectfully req d to ber that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla tha: uce 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficu;t class of diseases te 


i Remarks on Optics and the d ab’ f ith directions for their selec 
on Opis and he woe and irections for their se’ 
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May 22-3m.* which the human frame is subject 


j therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, aud take no other 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle| 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to) 
any specitied extent, by applying at No. 187 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), whee every at- 


ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all their variety. QG» LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
Ww direct the attention of the public to the following |: :ef account of the present con. 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, perous. It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amount of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 

o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal street of the city; spacious enough for a lib of more than a hundred th d vol 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and rp A ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both for 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
to fer this dep of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac. 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, an exclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; lat- 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city. every parent who 


would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a 
great library in a great metropolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this isdone, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing sha)] be wanting on their part to carry oat 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a characte: and p an aspect of ex- 
tent and importance that will make it the boast aud honor of the commercial ea of the 
eb. 


Union. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
*¢ A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R. 8. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


yaya INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. Whe assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option} 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

ye for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. : 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
i t ilable always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


al ct as Trustees 

any such arise) or otherwise. ‘ 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at trifling advance upon the annual 
rate 


No charge for stamp duty. : 

— days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 
ciety haxsenabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varving from 35 to 85 per cent.on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 
scale. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
‘Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, tae. George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
s be a Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 

abicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia-—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esy., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 

Balti j Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCualloh. 

J. Leander Starr, Gener#! Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. ; 

Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Cashier—Heary utlip, 

An Actin The Hines the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, ‘ 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st_ 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


a J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. 
an. 


New York, Sth Jan. 1847. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE (to 


OFFICE. 
SSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
P SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send fot their friends, in any part o 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and caleu 


Jated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may makeagrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agentsfor 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tous. ROSCTIUS + + 1200 tons. 
LIVERPOOL ---- -- SIDDONS “ 
HOTTINGUER --- -- SHERIDAN- ------ “ 
ROCHESTER - - - - sad GARRICK -- - “ 


above magnificent packets are all new Yorh: built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
m.. for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 

In addition to the above s; lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 

ST. “ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part cf the and well-known ships, viz.: ‘‘ The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ryppahannock, Marmion, Sea, &e. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information by COTT 


9d door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount ‘rom £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom.| 


American. June 19. 
} FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
i ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at mod prices, G plants of all the most esteemed 
|Species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Or Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
gies. ie d keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
.—Experien ers to lay out an pia r prune , &e. . 
\tlemen snpplied with experienced Gerkeneen, nal Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. doer. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line te the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JQLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, — 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4-ly. 

PIANO FORTES. 

CHASERSare invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 16-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Li 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. ll. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, 26 Feb 11. 


. Dec. 26. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. : 
Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Ce., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 

me Col & Co. respectful 

essrs. E. K. Collins to diseontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Li Seats ROSCIUS, SID- 
\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is — 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
‘QAILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
| Ships. ins. From New Yerk. | From Li 1. 
[waeesios, W. H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, . 26, 


‘Stephen Whitney, | C.W.Popham,| May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*- 
| Virginian, F. P. Allen, Jane 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, el 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
be made to p te the fort of Pi gers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
\them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or ge, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South | reset. 


YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26! 


succeeding day. 

ips. Captai From New York. From Livsepeal. 
‘Ashburton, Hutt Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6./Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 


Independence, iF. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|Apri} 21, Aug. 21, Dec: 21, 

Henry Clay. ‘Fura Nye. Apri, Aug. 6, Dec. 6. May 21, Sept. 21. Jan. 21. 
These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 

‘and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 

inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 

\to the p ion of the conveni and comfort of p rs. - 

| _ The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every : 

tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon : 

|__ Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for Letters, Parcels, or 

/Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of I Lading are signed Gach For or pas 

sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

y $1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKFTS will hereafter be posed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Cc ns. From New York. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Fes 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. swold, 10, 10, 10 1, July 1 i 
Gladiator, R, L. Bunting, 20 10, 10, 10 
Feb. 1, Oct. 1 20, 20 

witzerland, n t, 10 1, 
Quebec, B. Hebard, 20 4 20 10 

ictoria, organ, Mar. }, 1 20, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, as 10, 10| May 1, Sept east 
Prince Albert, | W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Avg. 4, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10 20 June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and enced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best iption ' 


Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless recular Bills of Lading are pine therefor. Apply 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


the succeding day, viz. :— 

Ships. From New York. From 5 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct... l, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, is, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
|Montezuma, new | A.W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 6, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Apri 16, 16, 1 


New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 
Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16!/ Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin acco 
‘or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. , 
The Commanders are eee known as hey of chameper and captains 3 and the strictest at 
id to p t fort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
las regards the days of sailing, will be observed as héretofore. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
ition will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for Parcels 
Packages sent by them, ess regular hating thetefor Fer 


Feb. 27.) 


y 
,C. MARSHAI 38 Barli or 
BROTHERS & Co 


| 
| 
| e price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
| Liquors. Neither the Captains dr Owners of these Packets will be responsible for setters! 
the Stewards if required. 


